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Xn tr eduction and 13a ckq round - 

Times are-a-ebangin ' . Teclmology is changing the world . Transportation , 
caununication, automation, even methods of war all have undergone drastic 
change in the past few decades. Although the autanobile, the telephone, the 
comparer, the spacecraft and television all underwent extensive periods of 
uncertainty, they nevertheless contributed' to extensive world changes and 
the manner in which people behave and live . Rate of change is also speeding 
up. While it tool; 30 years for the development of photography, it took only 
five years for the development of the transistor'. 

Two areas which have had the reputation- for resisting change are education 
and religion. Blanket has said that "the educational establishment lias 

( 

long teen known as an element of our culture unlikely to suddenly and 
dramatically shift its direction". Several writers have blamed the bureaucratic 
structure for the status quo"*situation in education since it is very difficult - 
to instigate change from the lower end of the hierarchy. If the top is not 
innovative, the institution tends to stablize. Often, in a system such as 
this , if a teacher does get excited enough to stir up seme action regarding 
a major change in policy, he is replaced since this "subversion" threatens the , _ 
security of the authority figure. The reason for dismissal, then, is usually 

- ‘ t 

given to the piblic as "he could not fit into this school's philosophy, " 

(whatever that might be) . 

In order for those on the lower levels of the, educational hierarchy i.e. (teachers) 
C-to be innovative, they need to be free to express and try out new^ techniques and 
methods. In some schools, basic policy hinders tliis. While the administrator 
can "drop .in" on the teacher at any time to observe a class, the administrator's 
door is jealously guarded by a secretary. In such an atmosphere, the teacher . 



soon sees where lie stands and like sheep, ‘does not venture outside the ex- 
pected circle of his responsibility even though there are no visible "ropes" 
to limit him. In the teachers' rocm, he grumbles and says "someone should do 
something about it" but someone is not defined and no one does anything aJxxit 



Teachers can also retain the status quo and resist change. When an innovative 
administrator determines new policy, teachers are quick to remind each other 
"this is not the way we have done it in the past." Whenever a student teacher 
practices in the school , the older faculty are quick to point out that the 
creative learning experience that the student teacher is attempting is not 
really new. In fact, it lias been tried several times and it failed so it 
would probably be better if they would stick to the standard lesson plans. 

Even the public resists change. When the Columbus City School Report was 
being drawn up several years ago, i attended several of the public school' 
meetings. Parents ware verbally resisting all softs of change in the city 
schools. Bussing, modem math, modem science, moving a kindergarten roan 

V 

and the grouping of two special education classes were . sane of the topics of 
controversy. Finally, when a mother stood up and said, "let's go back to 
the McGuffey Reader," the audience applauded. It seems as though the in- 
secure feeling created by changing the present causes a regression to the 

^ . 

t 

past. 

With sane of these problems at the local levels, it is no wonder that change 

l 

4 is resisted generally in education. In the 1940-1950 period, Paul Mart (9) 

. performed over 100 studies emphasizing the relative slowness of educational 
change . lie found tiiat the average school took 50 years to move an innovation 
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from 1:1 10 discovery phase to final adoption. In 1964 Carlson (4). found that it 

Look oiily five years to liavc modem math 90% adopted by 43 schools in Allegheny 

County, Pennsylvania so it appears that educational cliange is speeding up. 

Everett Rogers (13) established a continum .based upon the tine necessary for 

an innovation to move from tine conceptual state to the implementation stage. 

Innovators . 2.5-6 Those individuals identified as being venturesome and 
willing to take a risk. 

Early adopters 13.5% Those people characterized as respected individuals with 

high social status and influence among their peers. 

j * 

Early majority 34% Those people characterized as deliberate individuals 

who are willing to consider an innovation only after 
others have adopted it. 

Later majority 34% Those individuals characterized as being skeptical and 

who need overwhelming pressure from peers before adoption 
occurs. 

Laggards 16% Those individuals characterized as traditionalists who 

are in the lowest social status of influence. 

Fortunately, things are not all this gloomy in education today. Head Start, 
VISTA, team teaching , modular scheduling, open classrooms, open curricula, and 
non-graded classrooms are recent educational examples to meet the pressing needs 
of society . ’ . . 

Tine Federal Government and Federal programs are influencing the change process 
by producing new agencies for change (e.g., nine new J&search and Development 
Centers) and by injecting new strategies and styles for change into the ed- 
ucational community (Dershimer, (5) 1966) . State departments of education are , 
influencing change) by the ways in which they reimburse schools for program 
develo] ament such as the new method of distributing Title III funds to scliool 
guidance programs which are felt to contain innovative practices. 
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Short /'.or and Stone (4) mention eight steps to secure change: 

1. EstuJ 5 lir.il a commitment to cliange. 

2. Determine the most pressing needs. 

3. Study the situation to deteirmine tlie constel3.at.ion of forces that 
desire to maintain present practices ( seek information on the resistors) 

4 . Clarify the present status and present the ideal . 

5. ' Gain administrative support.- 

6. • Involve the staff in change. 

7. Acquaint the community with the reasons and necessities for change. 

8 . Plan for future evaluation . 

- As these approaches evolve, tliere seem to be five stages that, appear : , Tine 
first one is (die "no one in his right mind would do that" state. This is the 

y 

almost total resistance that appears when the innovators begin work. The 
second stage is the "identification" stage wliere pros and cons begin to take 
sides. The early adopters now have joined the innovators. The third stage 
is the "conflict and showdown" stage. The early majority and some of tlie 
later majority are battling it out with the. sides pretty even. The "after 
tlie battle" stage shows the supporters of cliange in power and everyone is on 
board except tlie laggards. Mien tlie laggards finally swing over, the "fifth 
stage appears, the "anyone in his right mind wouldn't do that"' stage. This 
is tlie reversal of stage one and we. now have tlie change itself becoming the 
resistor. _ 

I 11 a lighter vein, you might think through these stages regarding tlie mini- 
skirt. From early conception, the battl.e was on with a lot of resistance. Of 
course, this fad never reached stage five since there are still laggards. With 



reference l.o this, suddenness of change often determines which side wins. The 
mini was pretty gradual and the hemline inched .its way up over a period of 
years. When the new change agent, the midi, appeared , the sudden drop was 
too drastic and the midi failed. This change never got past the "identification 
stage. The most recent skirt length seems to be a kneecap length but the 

mini is still going to offer resistance. 

3 • 

Gulm and Stu f flebeam ( 6 ) have pointed out that the approach differs according 
to how large the change is and hov; high the level of understanding. 

They define four change types: 

1. Hetamorphic change-large changes; high level of understanding. 

This type of change is very hard to implement since it must almost 
overthrow the systm. It may be ideal but will meet with much 
resistance. 

2 . Homeostatic change — high level of understanding ; small changes. 

This is the most prevelant in education and it helps keep the balance. 
It would be the type of gradual change based on priorities after an 
evaluation . 

/ 

3. Incremental change — low understanding; small changes. 

Incremental change is the trial and error method of- changing. There 
are no long-range goals or objectives in mind. A very popular ed- 
ucational maneuver is instituting change for the sake of changing. 

The old is bad so replace it with something else (without examining 

s . ' \ 
alternatives) . 

4. Ncomobilistic change — low T understanding? large changes. 

Ncomobilistic change is created by something of a crisis nature. It 
is what is being demanded by the rioters in our cities and the pro- 
testors on our campuses. Technological breaktl Troughs also bring 
about change of tills type. 



0! \Txxt1cc J'.o change 

Severn], obstacles or barriers to educational change have been delineated. 

Carlson (3) lints '"three primary barriers to change; 

1. The absence of a change agent 

2. ’ A' weak knowledge base 

3. "Dames tication" of the public schools 

Rogers (13) mentions numerous factors which influence the rate of adoption of 
a. change. These .included: 

1 . “ Whether a crisi s exists 

2. Toe compatibility of the innovation with existing policy 

3. The complexity of the innovation 

4 . The divisibility of the innovation 

5. The communicability of the innovation 

/ 

/ 

’ Ibeber, Walz and Smith (12) list seme change problems assoicated with program 
development: 

1. /'dmunistrative resistance to plans , ; 

1 2. Changing a program by attempting to imitate another program 

3 . Program strength dependent only upon the strength of tlie instigator 

(What if he leaves?) • 

4. Lack of coordination of staff 

5. Evaluation problems (often the availability evaluative instruments 

determine what will Joe evaluated) *■* 

Brickell ( x ) has drawn up a. list of obstacles which are most comprehensive . 

Mag nitu de . How much of the total school program will be affected by the innovation? 

f 4 > 

Q i ♦ 

Cfimolctenessw Is tlie innovation as it presently stands complete or will it 
necessitate later refinement? 

Complexit y. Will the innovation require additional changes in other areas? 
Convenience. Is the innovation simplistic as well as convenient? 
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Flo ;-: i Ixi.l :i ty . Hunt one explicit];/ fo]..l.ow the innovation proccxlures to guarantee 
success or can there be flexibility? 

] ) i_s i:.i i^jt^vcine^s . Will the .i.nnovati.on cause any differences from what existed before? 
3\C’i v) i cability < Is the innovation of such a nature that it cannot 1x3 duplicated? 

, i 

I nter act ion v;.i .t.h Othe r Pro grams . Gan the innovation stand alone, or does it, 

~ ~ require other institutional support? Are other departments or 

groups performing compatible functions? 

Roa .ti ness . Can the innovation be immediately applied or arc further dcvelounents 
' necessary'? “ - 

4 

Co::; t . Are the costs of instituting the innovation of such a nature that prohibit 
its use? m. -t 

Content, is the innovation similar to what existed, or is it totally different? 

< „ , 

% *. 

Ipuiunan t an d' Material s. Are the materials to be used in, tlie . innovation 

easily available? . , 

i 

Tiine- how muclrmtime does tlie innovation require? 

.1 ” _ 

Space. What space requirements cure needed? . 

Forma]. Rule . Does’ the innovation require changes in school rules? 

Training. Does tlie innovation require special training. Does training limit 
- the * number of individuals who can use the innovation? 

Staff. Does the faculty and staff favor tlie innovation? 

S tudents . DP tlie students. view tlie need for change, and if so , do they see 
~ the innovation selected as desirable rather than a waste of time? 

Socia l setting . Does tlie social setting permit the innovation to be fully 

employed?'-- • . f 

Corn nun .ity . Does the innovation violate written or unwritten rules of the 
community? . . 

Administration. Does the principal's attitude encourage innovativeness? 

_ superintendent ’ s? Central. Office's? 

1 > 

A st u dy o n the -implementatloivof cliang e 

In 1969-1970, tliifj writer performed a study to ascertain to what extent 
guidance counselors were able to implement innovative ideas that they learned 
during a summer vocational guidance workshop (Hocltzel, 7,8). 

■ . I ■ 
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l.ku'ing the l.i rst morning of each of two seminars, a Vocational t Guidance. Program 
Hating form was administered to a total of twenty-eight practicing counselors. 
’.Phis rati. r.g form v.v(s tesod upon 1.1 le Guid elines fo r th e Iniplomcntat ion of the 
American PcIkoI Counselor A ssoc i a t.i on Standards . 7.he purpose of this .instrument 
was to do Leo id no how counselors perceived their present vocational guidance 
program, ’through the use of a five-point Likert-type rating scale, fifty 
professional responsibility statements in ten guidance areas were rated on how 
they optimally should be implemented and on how they were lacing carried out < 
.in the participants' schools. 

Using these differences between their ideal ratings and their real ratings 

as guidelines, counselors were asked to list under any and as many of the 

' * l 

fifty responsibility statements as they wished, tasks which they felt they 

could implement during the 1969-1970 school year as a result of what they 

learned at the sauinar. On the final day of the seminar, counselors turned in 

their lists of planned tasks to me. Tne twenty-eight counselors chose 266 

\ tasks which they planned to implement . 

Nine months later, I visited each of the twenty-seven Ohio schools in which 

e 

the participants counseled. At the interview which ensued, counselors were 
asked to what extent they had teen able to carry out their planned changes. 

If they declared that they carried them out to a "great" or "some" extent, 
counselors were asked to show evidence of such implementation . If changes 
were said to be carried out to "little" or "no" extent , counselors were asked 
to give the primary reason why they did not carry out the task. 

Of the 266 tasks which they had planned to implement, the counselors carried 
out 146 to "soma" or "a great" extent (55%). Brickell’s list of obstacles 
which was mentioned earlier was used to categorize the tasks that counselors 
failed to implement . The most often mentioned of the 120 tasks that failed 



i:o bo out, time factors (41) , space problems (.10) , administration 

pnabloas (9) and a new category, "the task now lias lower priority" (0) . 



'ib nvt’-.e this study even more applicable to this present workshop, let us 
exami.no the results under the area of occupational planning and career 
development since many of my responsibility statements overlap your objectives. 
Five responsibility statements were taken from the A5CA standards in this 
area : 

1. The school counselor assi.sts the pupils and their parents in relating the 

pupil's interests, aptitudes and abilities to current and future occupational 
opportunities and requirements. . 

2. The counselor collects information concerning careers , opportunities for 
further training and school curricular offerings. 

3. D.i.sson.u'iation shouD.d be provided through a carefully planned sequence and 
include group and individual sessions with pupils and parents, special 
programs , • provisions of up-to-date occupational files available to students, 
bulletin boards , guidance newsletters and visits by pupils to business and 
industry . 

4. The counselor assists pupils and parents in understanding procedures for 
making job applications. 

5. It is the duty of the counselor to assist in the vocational planning of ^ 
pupils who have withdrawn or have been graduated from the school. 



•The counselors rated these statements very ideal. Hie combined results were: 

f 

89 ratings of: highly satisfactory 
59 satisfactory 
9 partially satisfactory 
2 unsatisfactory 

The counselors did not feel that they had been carrying out these standards 

according to their ideals, however. Hie statements were rated as their programs 

were presently carrying them out as follows • 

22 to a great extent 
72 to sane extent 
49 to little extent 
15 to no' extent 
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This difference ms significant at the .05 level. 

Tnc counselors chose 61 tasks to improve their occupational planning area. 

Thirty- three were c;.u:rio:1 out to at least seme extent (54?;) . Of the 28 
obstacles, those most often mentioned wore space (5) and time (5) . 

roue of the tasks attempted were: 

StateriKinh 1 

Test students this year with an aptitude test 

Have group meetings with parents and students to talk over vocational plans 

i-'iake a definite, effort to acquaint the parents and students with students' 
aptitudes and .abilities for making occupational choices 

Statement 2 

\ 

Order the Occupational Outlook Handbook 

Purchase the 'Dictionary of Occupational Titles 

Write to National and State Governments for free materials 

Improve method of collecting and organizing occupational information 

Tear down a partition in counselor waiting room and remodel .it so that occupational 
information can be more adequately stored and displayed 

Statement 3 

Formulate a Career Day 

Plan and carry out a "Trades and Technical School" evening program 
Take several field trips to small business and industry 

Provide greater access to tire occupational information which has been accumulated 

Have a noon showing of vocational films 

Develop guidance bulletin boards with vocational themes 
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('•jL a supply oT "I low to Apply for a Job" for seniors and drojrouts 

dot up a definite period of time to spend with the non-college tounof on job 
app] icat.i ons 

Staff vnent 5 

Make Gift) Equivalency Diploma Information available to students who are dropping out 
Sane of the obstacd.es ware stated as follows : 



The area anploynvsnt bureau stated, that my school was outside their area and 
did not send materials requested. 

The field trips I had hoped to take involved more travel than I expected. I 
could not yet enough drivers. 

The displays of information that I planned to put up were not done because 
my office was moved to a roan behind the principal's office. Students 
do not come in at all now since it appears they are being called to 
the principal's office. 

So much new has happened this year that I now have more important tilings to do. 

Our ];ond issue failed — -we have liad to cut back every thing . 

I had planned to have a vocational newsletter buc each teacher this year was 
rationed five reams of paper. I could not use my paper for this. 

.The noon vocational film showing bombed. I guess they were not well planned. 

The students did not attend. 

Career night would have taken a lot of afternoon and evening planning sessions.. 
This year all extra-re.imbursemeait was tciken away so teachers refused to 
help on extra projects such as this.* 

I had wanted to go to the junior high each day and work on occupational planning. 
Since a teacher quit and there was no one hired to take his place, I was 
assigned a study hall. 

The now; principal has asked that all of my occupational information be placed in 
the library so tliat all students can get to it. That took care of my plans' 
for dissemination. " I need to run to the library every two minutes now. 

Go many col lege.-lxrmd students asked for transcripts and rccanmendati.ons this 
year, I did not have time for those not going to college. 

I decided to take courses at a local, college in the evenings. I liave not done 
much else this year 

The English teacher quit so. I have been assigned five periods of 'English each day 

instead of counseling 

O 



An interesti ng dovo3.opmcnt was that the reasons .given by counselors were tine 
reasons they said and may not have especially indicated, the real reasons. In 
told owing up so: no of the ccsunonts o£' seminar participants, I found that many 
counsel nt;r, strongly Identified v;ith sane of tlie obsfceic3.es. That is, they 
v??.re being assigned extra duties \diich kept them from developing their programs 
but v.’hc.n asked if they were trying to change these extra -duties, tliey stated 
that they did not wait to give thorn up even if it .meant a better program. 

Bony of these activities v/sjre for extra pay (bus driving, coaching, athletic 
director) so in essence they were "moonlighting" within the school day. 

Others felt secure in their teaching and study hall roles and stated that 
they could "counsel” and teach at the same time. 

A 

Peters (10,11) too, lias mentioned that the reasons for not carrying out an 

innovation often are deeper than those reasons given by counselors : . 

lade of staff, facilities, materials and money are symptoms 
rather. than causes. Too often there is a guide retreat to a 
listing these factors as the basic deterrents. These merely 
reflect much deeper roadblocks to effective guidance programing . 

Some of the true causes mentioned by Peters included : 

1. Ihoory aversion — giving little thought to the theoretical Background 

2 . Neglect of dif ferc-mtial prerdses-'-umrelatedness between purpose and technique 

3. lack of coinrrcu i.i .cation with the various publics 

4. Value differences between staff members , • s ■ 

t 

5. The . threat of: program change 

G. The threat to personal security 

K &car mei idat ions to implementors of thi s project 

As you attempt to implement tlie materials gained from this works! iop , you should 
remember those obstacles (real and stated) that have been given for past failures 
It' void'd seem to me that these might be the tilings you would want to keep in mind 



i , 



i.V.y;; will ed Lo bo. found l.o implement* these programs in a 
positive manner so that there ia a minimum of throat on the 
school staff. 



n 




ospoo i.nl ] y during the earlier stages. 

3, (JnnrM.ant communication vp.il 1 be needed from decision-makers to 

.impicucnttii's to participants so that everyone kuov/s the purposes 
;uui benefits of what is being attempted, 

A. Those people who plan to implement the changes will need to 

know what Is involved in the change process mid to. expect some 
rcc is l:anc:e. 

5. If the staff has the goals and purposes in mind and arc given 
sono knowledge and training in dealing with change, the outcomes 
should be more positive. 

6. Efforts to establish pride in a new experience are usually 
rewarded, 

7. Determine* what kind of change is needed and then plan accordingly 

Me t amorphic change means selling and publicizing the program to 
staff, students and community • 

Homeostatic change means constant evaluation with priorities 
being v.r tabliohcd , Constant revision of methods, techniques, 
goals and even basic philosophy may be needed. 

8. Evaluation is needed at all levels. Questions need to bo asked, 
including not only "how is it working?", but also ff how do you feel 
about it?" 
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.*n:c some general changes that 1 ru:o from a project: s u eh as l; his: 

1. Changes w.Lii. be needed in teacher education. Wow courses, now 

o«;i i. tubes ,'ii'i now s iu’. i 1 s ^-7 i_ ]. i be needed at a ) 1. educational Jove Is. 
\lo-t only % j i: 1 1 teachers need t:o become. more cognisant: of vork, 
iMunj-ioo of work and occupational trends but also more knbwlcdgenblo 
about cl i f O.-ivnC methods of learning (e.g. role playing, modeling, 

.% i i: u* u. j. o 1 1 a ! g a mo s . ) 

2. Veriodical in-«orvicc training will have to be provided. Hot only 
w;» ). 1 older teachers need nev? skills but all staff members will have 
to keep up-to-date with the changing job market, 

3. Changes in assessment: will need to he explored. The career develop- 
ment: program emphasises a lot of self -discovery and sel f -assessment . 
The. letter grade system which emphasises mostly Achievement may be 
obsolete. 

4. Curriculum as we know it in our traditional schools will need to 
undergo dra.s tic change , 

5. 'Ways to involve the public will have to be examined. Parents and 

other community members will be needed to help. Businessmen, ^ 

industrial workers and agency personnel will need to become 
involved , 

Furthermore, in looking over some of the proposed objectives and desired 
outcomes, I see some specific concerns: 

1. What changes in approach are needed with parents so that.: 

a. they help the student develop his self-concept 
h. they provide decision making situations iu the home 
c, they actively participate in the child * s development 

?. ,* What change in teacher attitude will bo needed so that: 

a. they resist falling back on what has been safe and secure in the 

pci a t 

b. they fed confident and proud in their new roles and now tasks 

c. they occaseionly risk failure in order to try something new 
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3. V/ml. clvn;i'"r.; in adnuxiistrator attitude will" be needed so that: 
a. Ihryenu stand non-ntr ucture , confusion , noise, mess and 
oocvuis.i.oi ar.ibigu i hy 

)>. they ted). foCo in presenting their boards of education v;.ith 
expenditures. that ai;e "different" 

h. } Vs.-i do school i *. jj;ronnel keep up-to-date witli changes in business, ].a):ar 
i.ov'co, tests, inventories arkl market trends? 

l>. tint changes are. needed in the hiring and retention practices in 
industry? 

G. ij- >-,/ ran. wo help change the approach of some of our fairly decent 
trade and business schools so that they no longer use "hard-sell" 

' techniques on our young people? 

7. how do we change students'' or possibly employers ' attitudes as to how 
such-thiTfgs as how- "good personal appearance" influence jo)? interviews? 

8 . , J-Jow can we get students to look into the future? How does one go about 

talking about jobs of the future when many of them do not yet exist? 



Conclu sion • 

I have attempted to point out this morning some of the general considerations 
regarding change and to the implementation of. innovations. Before one can 
carefully assess on individual objective and outcome, he must examine 
alternative methods and techniques for attaining that outcome. This is where 
the program impleoenters -will have to most carefully examine obstacles to 
change. 



Finally, with regard to the area of career developnent, what behavioral 
changes will you make as a result of th.i s workshop? What plans do you 
have for changes in your approach to career development in the next year? 
If someone were to assess your progress a year from now, what excuses 
would you give for not carrying out your planned change in this area? 
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THE WORLD OF WORK: A COMPONENT IN CAREER DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 



Kenneth B. Hoyt 
Professor of Education 
University of Maryland 

Introduction 

The world of work component in career development programs properly includes 
content related to the nature of work, the scope and nature of occupations, and per- 
ceptions related to work values. Each of these represents a distinctly separate 
facet of this component of career development. In turn, each of these facets can be 
thought of in terms of a variety of sub-facets. The purpose of this paper is to 
break the topic into very small sub-topics. The goal of the paper is to provide a 
basis for considering the world of work component as an integral part of comprehen- 
sive career development programs. The operational assumption inherent in this ap- 
proach is that, in order to "put it all together,” one must first "take it all apart. 1 

The topic will be approached in two major segments. First, the various parts of 
the world of work component will be discussed in terms of their nature and complex- 
ity. Following this, specific suggestions will be made for incorporating this com- 
ponent of career development programs at the elementary, the junior high, and the 
senior high school levels. 

Sub-Aspect 8 of the World of Work 

The Nature of Work 

Concepts regarding the nature of work must, be made clear to youth from an eco- 
nomic, sociological, and psychological viewpoint. These perceptions of work as a 

generic concept can and should be considered independent of perceptions of occupa- 

% 

tions and/or. Jobs which, in reality, represent vehicles for the accomplishment of 
work. 

From an economic standpoint, it would seem that work must be pictured as an 
essential ingredient in any self-sufficient society. That is, the necessity of work 
for societal survival can be pictured quite independent of the desirability of work 
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for individuals in that society. The way in which the economic rewards, benefits, 
and handicaps associated with specific occupations can and should be pictured in 
relation to the way in which work operates as an influence on and as an influence of 
the economy. Since a separate portion of this conference is devoted to the topic of 
economics, no more will be said about this sub-aspect. here. 

Work, as a generic concept, must also be understood from a sociological point of 
view in a total program of career development. The social status afforded specific 
occupations must be seen in the context of the dynamics underlying the means by which 
differing degrees of social status accrue to differing kinds of work. It is both 
unfair and unrealistic to emphasize the societal worth and dignity of all honest work 
unless simultaneous attention is given to the varying degrees of worth our society 
has afforded various occupations and the dynamics by which such differential worth is 
assigned. This, of course, is not to say that both concepts need to be taught at the 
same time nor with the same degree of emphasis. All I am saying is that to fail to 
include both would be incomplete and dishonest. 

The inter-dependence of various forms of work in terms of the total societal 
good is a second important sociological concept to Be included in a generic view of 
work. Work as a service to society is an essential part of this concept and one 
which can assume operational meaning for any recognized occupation. An equally im- 
portant part of this concept is the notion that work begets work; i.e., work on the 

'ii 

part of one Individual helps make work possible for other individuals. A third im- 
portant part of this concept is the considerable degree to which, in order to produce 
work useful for others, the individual worker must depend on others to produce work 
useful to him.’ This aspect can be thought of. in terms of the total society, in terms 
of the micro- society represented by the community in which the person resides, and in 
terms of the still smaller portion of society represented by the work setting in 
which the individual is employed. While the principle is the same, it takes on quite 
different meanings when thought of from these three perspectives. 
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From a psychological point of view, work must be seen in terms of interests, 
aptitudes, skills, and values that are held and/or are possible of development for 
the individual. That is, the true meaning that any occupation or job holds for a 
given individual must have a highly personalized base if it is to have any operation- 
al significance in terms of his actions. In terms of occupational or job choice, 
that meaning is generally reflected in the question, "What is likely to happen to me 
if I choose to enter that occupation?" In terms of generic concepts of work, the 
meaning is generally reflected in the question, "How can I work in such a way as to 
make maximum contributions to and receive maximum benefits from the total society?" 

The importance of this question, and the emphasis given one part of it as opposed to u 
another, is a psychological matter that can be expected to vary greatly from individ- ' 
ual to individual and within any given individual as he moves toward vocational matur- 
ity. Again, since the topic has been singled out for discussion in another part of 
this conference, Tto more will be- said about it here, 

■ a 

The Scope and Nature of the World of Occupations 

Generic concepts of the nature of work must, if they are to be implemented in 
planned vocational decision-making activities, be triggered into action based,* in 
part, on how the student perceives the occupational structure. Because . there is no 
uniform agreement regarding how the occupational structure of this country should be 
perceived, those responsible for designing career development programs must face this 
problem and arrive at some decision regarding which of the several available schemes 
they wish to incorporate at which point in their program. 

The common goal, of course, is to allow the student to learn a way of studying 
occupations that will both allow him to see occupations related to each other and, at 
the same time, afford him a basis for deciding whether or not he wants to consider one 
or more specific occupations for himself. It is on both of these dimensions: (a) Re- 

latedness of jobs; and (b) Basis for personal decision-making that the various schemes 
for classifying must be viewed. 
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For example',, the Dictionary of Occupational Titles classification scheme places 
occupations together basically in terms of similarity of job skills and job duties. 

To this, in the last three digits, is added information relative to the extent to 
which the occupation is related to people, data, and things. On the other hand, Hol- 
land's occupational classification scheme is a psychological one based on a theory of 
personality types c*" individuals and an assumption that individuals will tend to 
choose occupations consonant with their personality types. It is obvious that con- 
siderable differences exist between the way occupations are grouped in the DOT and 
the way they are grouped in Holland's six category system. If one studies the Occu- 
pations Finder published for use with Holland '3 new instrument, The Self Directed 
Search , it can be seen that, for any one of Holland's six categories, there exists 
considerable variation in the first digit of the DOT c ode for occupations included in 
that category. There also seem to be considerable differences in the last three DOT 
digits corresponding to people, data, and things although it is interesting to ob- 
serve the high degree of similarity appearing in one of tiie three. For example, in 
Holland's typology of Social Occupations, the DOT code has an "8" for its last digit 

V 

in all but three of the occupations included indicating them to be similar in posses- 
sing no significant relationship to "things.” In others, it is the fourth DOT digit 
that appears to show the similarity while, in still others, it is the fifth. 

The problem is greatly compounded, of course, when one considers other occupa- 
tional classification schemes now in fairly common use. For example, the Census sys- 
tem is essentially one having a sociological basis with further classification based 
on type of industry or employment setting. Roe's classification scheme, on the other 
hand, is, with Super's additions, now seen as a three dimensional one involving eight 
fields, six levels, and nine types of enterprise. Here again, we see two quite dif- 
ferent ways of classifying occupations with great variations in implications for 
perceptions of similarity held by youth depending on which system is in use. 

It is interesting to see how, as each of these classification schemes has devel- 
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oped, each appears to have added new dimensions in its total scheme for classifying 
specific occupations. Yet, each remains bedded in a basic logic underlying the scheme 
itself. The DOT still depends on similarity in job skills and duties. Roe depends on 
occupational interest, Holland depends on similarity in personality types, and the 
U. S. Census system depends on an economic base in its basic structure. 

Each of the common systems for classifying occupations seems particularly valu- 
able from at least one standpoint and relatively lacking in value from other stand- 
points. It would seem that the question of which has the most worth must, in opera- 
tion, depend largely on the individual whose career development is urder consideration 
and the particular stage of career development he is in. This means, of course, that 
the counselor, at this stage of things, should really be familiar with and able to use 
all of the common occupational classification schemes* It would seem unwise to build 
an entire career development program for a single school or school system based exclu- 
sively on only one of these systems. True, one must be chosen, operationally, for 
purposes of storing and classifying occupational information, but this should not deter 
the consideration and use of others when dealing with particular students. 

This, of course, raises an entirely different set of questions regarding the 
nature of occupations; namely, what should we tell youth about occupations? Each of 
the various systems now in use for classifying occupations seems to have arrived at a 
somewhat different answer to this obviously important question. In the first rough 
draft of guidelines for this conference, five kinds of information were listed to 
familiarize students with various features of work: (a) composition of the work force 

as a whole; (b) work conditions,; (c) work performed; (d) benefits and restrictions of 
employment; and (e) change and its effects. If we were to examine the recommended 
NVGA outline for a good occupational monograph, we would find still another system. 

The typical topical outline most persons in the field seem to accept would, in 
addition to the name and classification identification of the occupation, include some 
information regarding: (a) nature of the work performed; (b) job skills required for 
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performance; (c) entry requirements and methods for entry; (d) training and/or edu- 
cational requirements; (e) working conditions; (f) work benefit s (including pay); (g) 
opportunities for employment (and whether they are rising or declining); and (h) op- 
portunities for advancement. On the surface, such topics certainly seem appropriate. 
That is, they seem to us to represent a sensible and logical basis for vocational 
decision-making. I am not Criticizing them not suggesting such topical content be 
eliminated. Those engaged in any substantive field determine the basic content of 
the field through their activities* 

The question to be raised is, are these really the bases on which students are 
today making occupational decisions? Do these represent the. questions students 
themselves most want answered? On several occasions in the last few years, I have 
observed situations in various parts of the country where students were encouraged 
to visit work settings and ask workers any questions they wished. Typical reports 
would indicate that students do not cover the same areas with the same relative em- 
phasis as is found in our typical occupational literature. It would seem that, to 
say the least, this ii an area in which a great deal of additional research is need- 
ed. No one would pretend that students know all the questions they should ask. We 
can hope that neither will anyone pretend that the real questions real students of 
differing ages from differing sub-cultures ask about occupations should be ignored. 
The point is, in considering a comprehensive program of career development, clear 
provision should be made for discovering questions students have and for implementing 
means of helping students secure answers to such questions. 

Work Values and Work Motivation 

Why do people work? Why do some people work in M X M occupation and others in 
"Y" occupation? Questions such as these form a third sub-aspect of the world of work 
component in comprehensive career development programs. Because a separate portion 
of this conference is devoted to "Self and Environment,” this topic will be touched 
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on only very briefly here. In spite of its obvious appropriateness for other major 
parts of this conference, it cannot be totally ignored even here. 

There seems to be general agreement that the values of a work-oriented society 
should be systematically imparted to youth as part of career development programs. 
Such values include: 

(a) All honest work has innate dignity 

(b) All work has valuable positive contributions to make to society 

(c) Excellence can be attained and should be rewarded in any occupation 

(d) Work holds potential for personal as well as for financial rewards 

(e) Hard work is the safest and surest route to success 

(f) It is preferable to work for societal benefits rather than just claim them 

(g) Work is at least as much a way of making societal contributions as it is of 
gaining societal rewards 

(h) Work is more correctly viewed as a personal benefit than as a necessary 
burden; and 

(i) A task well done is its own reward 

Such a list could, of course, be greatly expanded with little difficulty. The point 
is, such values, like any other set of values, simply represent beliefs. While some 
would contend that, ae values, they represent higher truths than truth itself, surely 
most would agree that, as values, such statements have a different base of origin 
than that truth derived from empirical research and experimentation. 

Recognizing this, we are faced with three basic questions that must be answered 
in defining the- world of work component in career development programs: (a) To what 

extent should our goal be one of instilling such values in all youth; (b) What do we 
do with youth whose work values are different from the examples given above; and (c) 
Are there not some negative views of work thdt : youth should also learn in the process 
of their career development? 

In approaching answers to such questions, it may be helpful to recognize that 
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"work" is a four letter word -- and may, to some people, hold all of the negative 
connotations some persons in our society seem to assign to words having four letters* 
Are people who work "better" than those who do not? Is everyone theoretically sup- 
posed to enjoy his work? If not, why not? If so, how can this be possible for all 
occupations? Are there not some unpleasant, distasteful, and even repulsive aspects 
of most occupations? If so, should these not be made as clear as the positive 
"sweetness and light" theme reflected by the values of a work-oriented society? 

We must face the fact that some occupations can, by almost anyone’s judgments, 
be regarded as dirty, smelly, uncomfortable, lacking in challenge, boring, uninter-^ 
esting, non-creative, low-paying, hazardous, and supervised by uncompromising, un- 
sympathetic individuals. Yet those jobs exist (and in greater numbers than we typi- 
cally are willing to admit) because society needs their product, be it goods or ser- 
vices. Who will choose to do such jobs? Why will they choose to do so? Is work its 
own reward? It does not seem sufficient to answer by saying that such jobs are really 
consistent with the vocational interests of some individuals and are, therefore, 
attractive to them even though repulsive to us. We must do better .than that. What I 
am trying to say is that, to "tell it like it is" demands that we tell the negative, 
as well as the positive, side of the world of work. 

Further, and even more important, it is essential, in considering the world of 
work component in career development, to recognize that the work values of any person 
are only a part of his total value system, that the work values of many youth today 
are quite different from ours, that they have a perfect right to hold the values they 
hold, and that, if we are to be successful in helping youth understand and incorpor- 
ate some of our values, we cannot do so by ignoring or undermining theirs* Work 
values, like the nature of work itself, are in the process of societal change* A 
realistic world of work component in a comprehensive career development program must 
recognize and act on this fact. 
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The World of Work Component at Various "Levels 



Elementary Schools 

J*lost of the current literature on career . development in the elementary school 
emphasizes the importance of teaching positive attitudes towards work and towards 
workers in all occupations. There is a solid base of research evidence that indicates 
that the strongest personal values of the individual and those held most firmly are 
those learned early in life. It is this evidence that forms the rationale for im- 
parting the values of a work-oriented society to elementary school youth as they are 
developing other parts of their personal value system. Many, many thousands of ele® 1 
mentary school age youth will be ignorant of such values unless they are taught in the 
elementary school. I would agree with those who contend that this is the single most 
important aspect of the world of work component to be taught at the elementary school 
level. At this level, it does not seem either wise or appropriate to emphasize 
strongly negative connotations associated with the distasteful side of work. Elemen- 
tary school students find it difficult to differentiate clearly between "work" and 
"play." It would seem wise not to give it- the same degree of emphasis as is 

appropriate at the junior and senior high school levels. 

The study of occupations in the elementary school should, it would seem, be ini-, 

tially oriented around the concept of interest as the single most important base. As 

we know, various kinds of aptitudes are not well differentiated within particular 

students at this age level nor have differential skills been highly developed. The 

elementary school is the age of interest as a prime motivator of behavior. This 

« 

should be capitalized on. 

% 

Occupations to be studied at the elementary school level can also be thought of 
in terms of variety. Using this criterion, it seems appropriate to begin, in most 
communities, with occupations students see in operation in their neighborhoods and 
rather immediate environment. Again, there is research evidence indicating the wis- 
dom of basing the study of occupations, in part, on those occupations parents of the 
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students are engaged iri. That is, the chances of these students following occupa- 
tions at a completely different level are considerably less than their chances of 
following occupations not greatly different, in terras of level, than those of their 
parents. 

Observations included in the preceding paragraph require certain modifications 
in the case of elementary school students from severely disadvantaged backgrounds* I 
would contend that it is important for students from such backgrounds to gain and 
hold respect for the occupations of their parents and of other adults in their neigh- 
borhoods. At the same time, it is especially crucial that such students, even at the 
early elementary school level, be able to see occupational possibilities outside of 
their immediate neighborhood environment. Far too little attention has been paid to 
this problem to date. 

Field trips to observe workers in various occupations are as appropriate at the 
elementary level as at any other. ^However , the observational emphasis during such 
field trips will, to a relatively greater degree, concentrate on the societal contri- 
bution of the product (be it goods or services) and, to a relatively lesser degree, 
on how the product is produced or delivered. 

There are, of course, numerous elementary schools now in which some "hands on" 
exposure to basic occupational tasks are taught. It would seem to me that this rep- 
resents another area in which further development is greatly needed. Again, there 
is good reason to support the reasonableness and the practicality of some such ex- 
perience in the upper grades of the elementary school. 

Junior High School 

If it is appropriate to say that the major world of work emphasis in the elemen- 
tary school should be on work values, then it is equally appropriate to say that the 
major emphasis at the junior high school level should be on work exploration through 

The biggest challenge* facing career development at the junior high 
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school level is that of helping students take the attitudes and broad exposure given 
them in the elementary school, build on additional perspective regarding abilities 
required for successful performance in various occupational areas, translate these 
new learnings in terms of their present and planned educational programs, and make 
personal decisions regarding how school can make sense to them in terms of their ex- 
pected occupational futures. 

It is at the junior high school level where the concept of differential occupa- 
tional aptitudes for a given individual begin to take on operational meaning.' It is 
at this same level where the student is typically first exposed to the concept of 
educational electives and faced with the problem of making initial choices of senior 
high school educational programs. Such choices have clear career implications for 
every student. 

By the junior high school years, the typical student should have sufficient voca 
tional maturity to study meaningfully the major families of occupations that exist. 
Such study, at the junior high level, should center largely around the various kinds 
of job skills required for successful performance. It would seem that full advantage 
should be taken. of the fact that it is during the junior high school years that stu- 
dents first begin to question their own potentialities and incorporate the concept of 
aptitude into their previously acquired concept of interest as a basis for consider- 
ing occupational decisions. 

Study of the world of work, at this level, should begin with the total community 
in which the students live, rather than the neighborhood. Junior high school student 
have proven themselves very capable of making community occupational surveys whose 
data concentrate on information regarding the job duties and skill requirements of 
various occupations. When such data are used in making clear the occupational impli- 
cations of the various subjects pursued in the junior high school, they are most use- 
ful in helping students see relationships between school and jobs. 

The study of occupations, at this level, should be accomplished taking into full 
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consideration the variety of educational opportunities that will become available to 
these students at the senior high school and post high school level. Such study can- 
not, of course, be limited only to such specific educational opportunities that are 
directly related to occupational choice. It is particularly important, at this level, 
to emphasize the study of new and emerging occupations. With today’s occupational 
forecasting, we can see ahead for about the same period of years as will elapse 
between the time these students enter the junior high school and leave the senior high 
school. We have not taken enough advantage of this in planning junior high school 
occupational exploration programs. 

Particular advantage should be taken of the opportunity to provide junior high 
school students with "hands on" Vocational skill exploration activities within the 
junior high school itself. These basic skills, taught to both boys and girls, may 
not, however, be as important for this age level as the opportunity, through simula- 
tion, to undertake two very major career development tasks. First, it is a relatively 
simple and extremely effective procedure to simulate the industrial production cycle 
in the junior high school through the creation of a M comp any" that invents, designs, 
produces, and "market s" a product. This has been done for. years in junior high school 
industrial arts classes and the concept can easily be extended to the entire junior 
high school. Second, equal attention should be paid to providing work evaluation 
sample activities for junior high school students representing the various kinds of 
job skills they could choose to learn at the senior high or post high school level. 
Both of these kinds of activities are appropriate for this level of career develop- 
ment and, psychologically, have great appeal to junior high. school age students. 

Coupled with these kinds of activities should be an active work experience pro- 
gram for junior high school students wbfere they can actually learn what it feels like 
to work. There is only a limited amount one can learn about work through books or 
through simulation exercises. Actual work experience programs are now being mounted 
in many junior high schools that involve all, or almost all, of the students (includ- 
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ing those planning on college attendance). Some special work experience for high 
potential drop-outs is being carried out. All of these involve some combination of 
paid and unpaid work experience. Schools who are willing and anxious to involve the 
business and industrial community in their total career development program l^ave 
found that community both interested and able to provide good cooperation and support. 
Ways are being found around what we all now recognize as antiquated child labor laws. 

Senior High School 

By the time most students reach the senior high school, they have been well sat- 
urated with concepts regarding the complexity of the occupational structure and the 
concept of rapidity o r change now being experienced within that structure. This is 
not to say that such an emphasis should be abandoned in teaching about the world of 
work at this level. At i •■ame time, the need for a supplemental and quite differ- 
ent emphasis more relat.ec V; the "here and now 11 is what should be emphasized. 

The senior high school student, as a normal adolescent, can be expected to be 
suffering both the joys and the pain of what has been referred to as "the wonderful 
age of absolutism" -- the age where one is convinced that, somewhere, there is one 
and only one answer to every problem. This, of course, is simply a reflection of the 
natural kind of insecurity adolescents experience as they become more and more aware 
cf the fact that, eventually, they are going to have to take care of themselves and 
assume responsibility for their own lives. The school career development program 
that continues to focus on the "broad picture" and the "inevitability of change" will 
find many senior high school students "turned off." Because things will change does 
not mean they fail to exist in some form today. If a student is to graduate in June, 
he needs, among other things, to have some plans with respect to what he might do in 
July. This kind of normal adolescent need should be recognized and taken advantage 
of in teaching the world of work to senior high school students. 

There will, of course, be (or. should be), a major emphasis on work experience 
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programs for senior high school students as well as for those in the junior high 
school. The difference is that, at the senior high school level, the work experience 
program should bear some more definite relationship to real or tentative occupational 
choices. Exposure to particular kinds of work, rather than work as a generic con- 
cept, should be the goal of senior high school work experience programs. 

Again, as in the junior high school, local community occupational surveys should 
be a common activity for teaching about the world of work. However, at this level, 
special attention will be paid to entry level jobs as well as higher level occupa- 
tions related to such jobs. Senior high school students are very capable of carrying 
on such surveys on a continuing basis. In addition, these students are very capable 
of carrying on continuing follow-up studies of former students from the high school 
regarding the occupations and careers such students have found for themselves. There 
is an important principle here; namely, that information most useful in a f, here and 
now" sense is also that which will become outdated very soon. If the abilities of 
the senior high school students themselves are utilized in collecting and analyzing 
data, this can become a very real asset. 

In emphasizing the importance of data of a temporal nature, no implications 
should be drawn that more stable data covering a wide range of occupations practiced 
in various parts of the ccruntry should be ignored. Quite the contrary. By the sen- 
ior high school, most students are able to conceptualize beyond that which they can 
only experience. With the current rate of geographic mobility in the U. S. popula- 
tion, it is essential that information regarding the world of work be presented to 
senior high school students from the broadest national perspective. VJhile up to 
eighty percent or more may indicate a desire to make their adult residence in their 
home communities, we know that many fewer than this will actually do so. No student 
should be handicapped in his career development by the geographic region of the coun- 
try in which he resides. Unless the school takes active and concerted action to 
avoid such handicaps, they will inevitably take place.' 
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It is especially at the senior high school level where the expertise and assist- 
ance of the business and industrial community is needed in teaching students about 
the world of work. This assistance is needed, not only in giving students work exper- 
ience and local occupational information, but also in providing opportunities for 
senior high school students to visit with adult workers about their total life style. 
The worker as a person is an emphasis that has been much neglected in most senior 
high school career development programs to date. The incorporation of work values 
with other personal values must, somehow, take place for every senior high school 
student as he leaves school for the M real world." These kinds of learnings are too 
important to be left to chance. Again, they can be experienced, on a simulation 
basis, through materials, such as those Ann Martin has produced, emphasizing a human- 
istic approach to career development. No matter how much such simulation is provided, 

it will be a poor substitute for letting real students visit with real wbrkers, real 

\ 

supervisors, and real employers. 

The language of the world of work should be consciously taught at the senior, 
high school level. Terms such, as ’’selection ratio," "union," "apprenticeship , " 
"supervisor," and many, many: others can and should be taught as part of the world of 
work for senior high school students. Since the major attention will undoubtedly be 
given this topic later in this conference, no more will be said about it here. 

It will be particularly important, at the senior high school level, to incorpor- 
ate meaningful material with respect to the world of work for all students'^ Far too 
often, we seem to have somehow assumed that this kind of content is needed only for 
those who will seek immediate employment after graduating of dropping out of high 
school. The student who, after high school, will enroll in a post high school educa- 
tional program, is fully as much in need of information regarding the world of work \ 
as is the student who will seek work immediately after leaving high school. We must . 
cease asking the false question, "Are you going to college or are you going to work?" 
-- as though those going to college will not go to work. We have been much too will- 
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ing to adopt an attitudinal stance that says "those who go to college will find their 
occupations later. " Far too many of these students haven’t found themselves by the 
time they finish four years of collegel We cannot continue to use the fact that some 
college-bound students are slow in vocational maturation to justify failing to con- 
centrate on the world of work as a component in career development of all those who 
profess an interest in college attendance. 

Before closing this section, it should be emphasized that what has been said 
regarding the desirability of adding a "here and now" emphasis to a discussion of 
the world of work in the senior high school will also apply to many junior high 
school students. There" are many such students who are told provision will be made 
for them later in their school experiences but who, for many good and valid reasons, 
will drop out before ever getting this far. This topic, too, is more appropriately 
discussed in detail in other portions of this conference, but it is too important 
not to mention here. 

Concluding Remarks 

This paper has attempted to discuss the world of work as a component in a com- 
prehensive program of career development. In doing so, work as a generic concept, 

/ 

the world of occupations, and work values have been considered as essential sub- 
topics. The examples of insertion of these sub- aspects in the elementary, junior 
high school, and senior high school parts of the program are intended as simply 
illustrative and not as exhaustive. The impossibility of speaking about this, or any 
other single component independent of all other aspects of career development, should 
be made obvious by the content of this paper. Career development does not occur in 
boxes. 
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Identifying , Organizing , and Using Resources 
In A Career Development Program 

Lorraine S. Hansen 
University of Minnesota 

Resources and materials for career development are not ends but means. If 
the objectives of a career development curriculum are to be realized in a pervasive, 
comprehensive, sequential program, ways must be found to identify, organize, make 
accessible, and disseminate all types of materials which facilitate student oaroer 
development; to identify human and non-human resources available to both students 
and professionals; to train students, paraprofessionals, teachers, and others in the 
use of the resources; and to find ways to relate the resources, materials, multi- 
media, and programs to individual vocational exploration and to olassroom projeots. 

While information is not the only important aspect of career exploration and deoioion- 
malcing, it is a very important one. And acquainting students and professionals with 
the vast resources and information available could do muoh to facilitate the develop- 
ment ‘of individual potentialities, the positive self-concept, the sense of oontrol 
over one's life, and the sense of purpose which are a part of career development goals. 

There are a number of considerations to be kept in mind in seleoting and utlizing 
resources. General principles of program design apply to career resource programs as 
to other aspects of career development. Selection of resources should be based on 
the nature of the population(s) being served, student characteristios and career needs, 
objectives of the program, the setting in which it is to become operational, methods 
to be utilized, and, of course, the budget available. To the extent known, media re- 
search should be examined in the selection of materials for a given population, setting, 
or level. Briefly, an organizer of oareer information resources might ask the following 
types of questions: 

1) Who will be the major user — student, parent, or professional (teaohere, 
counselors; elementary, junior high, senior high, post-high)? 

2) What ability, interest, and developmental levels need to be met? 

3) What kind of variety is necessary in types of information (occupational, 



manpower t rents, vocational training, college, financial assistance, 

A 

employment, dr a l ^alternatives, decision process, marriage and l ami. Ly, etc.) 7 
4) What kind ol variety is necessary, desirable, and possible. in media (kits,* 
fiibms, filmstrips, cassettes, Liles, books, monographs, etc.)? 

')) What training will be necessary ior the users and who will provide it? 

6) How will the resources be publicised, accessed, and disseminated? 

7) How will the career development resources relate to other school and 
community resources (agencies, subject resource centers, etc,)? 

8) How will the materials and resources be evaluated? 

C'V Finding answers to some o£ these key questions is essential to effective 
resource utilization and to implementation of a career development curriculum. 

Caut ions 

While the potentials of materials and resources as aids to lacilitntLng career 
development seem abundant, there is also room Jor caution. One ol the cautions i.s 
Ln relation to gimmickry and panaceas. There has been a tremendous jspur t oi commercial 
materials on the educational market in the last few years, not all of them sound. One 
needs to carefully evaluate the materials Ln terms of accuracy, recency, readability, 
usability, appeal, compr ehens iveness , and the liket Do they really /do what they claim 
to do? Do they have a valid content or conceptual base? Are they appropriate for 
the level intended? Do they have a s ignif icantf *otC*vocat ional exploration or placement? 

/A 

Or are they gimmicks which don*'t really pay off but leave the user disappointed and 
with the same information del. icit? Do they truly contribute to the larger goals ol 
the career development program? Are their goals consistent with what is knowrfabout 
career development ia the L970 f s7 

It materials need to be evaluated, some programs also must be questioned. Most. 

of the programs described in the ERIC-NVGA monograph on Career Guidance Prac t ices in 

(■/ 

School and Community, were genuine efforts of educators and lay people who wanted to 
— - — M 

M do something” about vocational guidance. While some were elaborate research projects. 



few of the more practical programs were based on any kind oi conscious design, laying 



out in a systems way the individual, environmental, objective, salting, process, 
and product inputs (2). Few had clearly designated their objectives or developed 
a sophisticated program design which would survive the tesL oi rigorous scrutiny 
and evaluation. While many were "model programs 11 in the sense oL being on the 
cutting edge o f career development, and the precursors oi the current more compre- 
hensive programs, they were often Lacking in both process and product evaluation. 

A now publication of the ERIC Centers Cor Vocat ional -Techn ical Education at Ohio 
State University and for Counseling and Personnel Services at the University of 
Michigan caLLed Handbook of Vocational Guid ance Methods will go the next step and 
attempt an evaluation oi programs, projects, and methods included. 

Perhaps an even greater caution is in the need for finding the appropriate 
vehicle or mechanisms for using the career development resources, materials, and 
programs. No teacher, counselor, vocational educator, or paraprolesslonnl wants to 
Waste time in identifying, organizing, and classifying a vast array oi materials 
which essentially go unused. How to get the career development materials and 
resources used and used in meaningful ways becomes a real key to the e i Lee t i veness 
of the program. If students are to become autonomous individuals controlling their 
own destiny, they wiLL need ways to deveLop this independence in use oi resources in 
planning and decision-making and not be spoon fed every step oi the way. They will 
need to learn to identify those resources most appropriate to their own goals but also 
appropriate to their own Learning styles. The u9e of resources should be reLated in 
some way to indices of vocational ma tur i Ly - - the awareness and concern with choice, 
acceptance of responsibility for choice-making and planning, the specilicity of 
iniormation used in job-seeking and planning, and conceptions of the decision process. 
Any of the factors identified by Super, Grites, Gribbons and Lohnes or others might, 
serve as a basis for examining the relationship between use of resources and 
vocational maturity. In this age of accountability, spending large amounts of money 
on media of questionable value which go unused is diflicuLt to justify. 
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The career needs ol the populations served suggest another type of caution. The 
resources available need to be geared to the needs ol nil the Subcultures within the 
student popuLat ion-- to communicate the idea that career development is tor nlL (not ( 
iust the college-bound, Lor example) and that the resources and career information \ 
services are avaiLabLe to ail. Thus the program needs to attend to ail kinds ol 
diversity in users--resources for Blacks, Chicanos, Indians, white Americans; tor 
the speciaL needs of girls; tor the ear Ly-commi t ted junior high student; Lor the 
uncommitted senior who is undecided; for the employment-bound; Lor the college-bound; 
for the immediate job-seeker as weLi as the long-range jpLanner; lor aiL kinds ol 1 
planners and decision-makers, including those who decide not to decide. From "Freddie 
Fater" who thinks "It's all in the cards so why bother?" to "Penelope Planner*,* the 
perfect decision-maker who has the emotional and rational factors in balance, both 
the human and material resources should be available. (3) With these cautions and 
considerations in mind, let us turn to ways ol categorizing resources. 

Categorizing Resources 

There are many ways to categorize resources and materials. Typical categories 

or media 

used are 1) type of publ icat ion/-monograph, brief, subscription service, posters, 
charts, aud io-v isua l , etc. --and 2) source of in format ion--goverhmen t , commercial, 
proLessionaL and industrial organizations, private agencies and companies, educa- 
tional infitttut ions , periodicals, bibliographies or indexes. One meaningtuL way 
to classify resources has been conceptualized by Thompson (4) who tries to reLate 
the various types of media to the nature ot the interaction between the individual 
and the materials and to the directness and indirectness of the experience (Figure l). 
He identifies 10 types of occupational information (which embrace both World ol Work 
and Life as a Worker) according to the model on the following page. 

An interesting aspect ol Thompson's schema is that, the media nt the bottom are 
more pro-structured and fixed, those at the top* more individua l Lzed . The live at 
the bottom are also less direct, i.e. they provide information about rather than 
direct contact with the work world. Between the person and the real worLd is a 
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SPECTRUM OF OCCUPATIONAL INITIATION MEDIA 
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On-the-Job Tryout: Parttime • summer jobs; 

.. Work- study programs. 

Directed Exploratory Experiences: Work Samples 

Work Evaluation Tasks. 



1 

l 

l 

\ 

j Provides direct 
i_ contact with actual 
! work situations 



8. Direct Observation: Visits to work settings 



7. 



6 . 



Synthetically Created Work Environments: Combi- j 

nation of stimuli and environ-j 
mental manipulation. 



Simulation of 
Work Settings and 
Occupational Roles 



Simulated Situations: Career Games; Role Playing 



5- 



4. 



Interviews with Experts: Questioning representa- 

tives of occupations; Career 
Days. 

Computer Based Systems: Computer systems which 

store, retrieve and process « 
occupational data in re- ■ 

sponse to individual requests.! 



Information is 
processed by 
and adapted to 
the needs of the 
individual 



3. Programmed Instructional Materials : Books and 

workbooks. 



2. Audio Visual Aids: Films, tapes, Slides, etc. 

1. Publications: Books, monographs, Charts, etc. 



Information is pre- 
structured, fixed, 

" and designed for 
general use. 



mediating eigen L -- book , ILLm, a computer, a person* Bui the lop six provide various 
decrees of direct experience in the work situation. The author hypothesises Lhnl 
the closer the occupational information is to the real situation and the more it 
allows an individual to adapt it to his own particular use and needs, ''the more 
likely it is to be ' in terna l ized ' and to have an eflect upon his vocational develop- 
ment and career progress/' (4, p.6) He concludes by citing the need for not only n 
lot oi creative media but: also carelul research in testing the e f Joct ivoness and 
applicability at various stages of career development* 

SaniLcr (5) has been critical oi the locus oi’ much occupational inionnation on 
what he calls Economic Man rather than on Psycho logicn l. Man. If argues lor a 
clearer presentation in occupational literature of psycho-social aspects oL work-- 
what it means in the life and life style of the worker and not only external inlor- 
mntion about trends, pay and working hours. Hansen (1) has classified illustrative 
programs of career in forma tion^on the basis of whether they are 1) sequential or 
developmental in nature; 2) units within courses; 3)occupat ions courses; 4) coordinated 

schoo 1 -commun i ty programs; and j) those utilizing advanced technology (multimedia, 

4 - ( «■ * ' 

computer-ass is ted .guidance , and simulation). ^ Miller (6) identilies eight method 
c Lusters which overlap to some extent with Hansen’s. Another yet unexplored way to 
organize resources for a career development curriculum would be according to goals 
OL- objectives. For example, it could be helpful to have a classification ol resources, 
materials, and programs which are geared to 1) Developing a sense of plan 1 uiricss ; 

2) Improving self-concept; 3) Upgrading aspirations; 4) Providing a sense ol involve- 
ment and community relatedncss; 5) Providing role models; 6) Motivating exploration; 

7) Providing ’hands on' 1 experience; 8) Accelerating vocational maturity; 9) Orienting 

to the WorLd of Work and the like. See Appendix A for Materials Classified Adcordlng 
to the Ohio Levels and Components Career Development Curriculum model* 

An 0£ga_n £ng Framewo rk 

Another way to explore the question ol organizing resources is to ask J urther 
questions about career information resources and program** and how they 111 into Lin: 
career development exploration process. J Some theoretical and operational questions 



which might be posed are as Lollows: 



1) What kinds Oj in tonnatiion and resources do students in n particular school 
and at different, developmental levels need? What kinds oi Information 
are most, important? 

2) What kinds o'; information and resources exist and how do students have 
hcccss to them? 

3) How do students know what they need and when they need* it? Mow do they 

obtain it; and use it in their own se i I -exp lora L ion , work exploration, 
and dec is ion -making? 

4) How can resources and informal ion about sell and work be. used to open up 

possibilities tor students rather than prematurely narrowing down, slotting, 
or channel in g? t 

\ 

5) How can the huge occupational world be brought down to manageable size ho 
students, parents, teachers, and counselors have a conceptual map or 
framework within which to start examining possibilities? 

6) What are some oi the most effective media and resources through which 
students at different levels and with different needs can he assisted 
in their career exploration? 

7) What are the respective contributions of man and machine, the human versus 
non -human media which can be used to facilitate career development? What 
combinations oi human-material resources can be used efleetively? 

8) What are the main organizing, administering, and staffing patterns l4*r m t p ;h 
which the goals of career development can be realized through utilization 
of resources and media? 

9) What kinds of professional and parapro fessional school and • community 
resources can be found to assist in the career development program? 

Circle and others (7) describe a comprehensive four-pronged "Career Inlormalion 

Program* 1 organized and implemented in the Newton, Massacbuse t*s , Public Schools. Thoii 

model includes a Career Information Library, a J Job Placement Service, A Followup 

// 

Service, and a Career Guidance Resource Center. They offer the following guidelines 

N s \ 

Lor Developing A Career Information Library: 

Develop an Adequate Rationale or Statement of Purpose i or Introducing the 
Service to Your School 

Responsibility for Coordinating, llu* Service Should He Given to One Person 

Funds Must Be Budgeted Lor Career Materials on a Regular jBnsls 

Establish Criteria for Acquiring Materials 

Locate Reliable Sources of Information 

Develop a Workable Class! t icat ion and Storage System 

Utilize Good Business Management Practices 

Establish Open Communication Networks 

Location May Determine Effectiveness 

Work Closely with Existing School Library Services 

Keep Career Information Up-to-date 

Keep Administrative Rules and Regulations to a Minimum 



The Newton Project seems to be a wel L-dos Lgned and evaluated model, and the project 
report itself (7) couth be a valuable resource lor any system wishing lo organize 
a Career Information .Service. 

An Integrating Model lor ^ a £ G £. r Development R^soorces 

The idea oi organizing resources into some kind ol in formal ion center Ls not 
particularly new. There arc many different inode Ls around the country: l hi? Regional 
Career Information Center and Pro ject VIKW In San Diego; i he Career Informal Ion 
Center in Kerman Kidder Junior High School, Bronx, New York; the Career Lnlormnl ion 
Service in Newton, Massachusetts, .jest described; the Career Resource jc£n t or ol 
Northeastern University in Boston; the National Career Iniormation Center In 
Washington, D.C.; and the Community Resource Center in Kobbinsdn Le , Minnesota, 
to mention a few. 

I would like to briefly describe another kind ol Career Resource Center with 

which I have been involved in the past Iwo years. It has not .been reported In the* 

(See APP en ^ix C f : ° r Brochure reccntLy published) 
literature ,/ and it is still a pilot project, but I would like to describe it. Lor 

you because I believe it has some real potentials lor utilizing materials and 

resources to unify curriculum around a career development theme. Il has some 

unique features which are geared toward the development and Implementation ol 

a comprehensive career development program. Part ol the Counseling and Guidance 

•Program, it has drawn freely on the experience of others, is adapting promising 

practices tried out in other places, has capitalized on multimedia available (within 

the coniines of a limited budget), and- - probab ly its" most unique characteristic-- 

utilizes trained volunteers as well as professionals in relating t lie resources both 

to the community outside and the classroom within. Il is in the process ol ILnding 

sonic answers to the questions posed on the previous page. 

The .Volunteers in Career Guidance Pro ject at Marshal I. -University High School 
in Minneapolis, Minnesota, can best be described as People!, a Place, mu I a Program. 

1 he peopje are the counselors, volunteers (who give a half day a week mailing a 



resource center and performing other career guidance functions), parent, s involved 



.Jen. »»>UU, !-*«• l " ' 

S1 *, 1S w„o a,, the primary users -and n S .*« 0.«,r. Co, warned which »',«■ 

ns a kind oi sLuerlna committee. 

U Lr, a p_Lace--an attractive, warm CarcerK£source Center 

assembled and displayed a wide -pay o, ,„adia-P, in.ad . audio-visual, - 

tf , coiiipulcr Lerminal , job data bank; and cud ri cu-luu, puldas. lean, in,; 

rebars' -nual.. c.ru.r development nooks, and pr.J.et Cesc r i,„ i„„s 
lhe ; cachet who wants ;o do somethin;; cb.uk career daaaLop„,a,u In bU Cnaa- 

rou , u u a place wborc systematic career Inlora.a.lon propr (career 

or the „d, arc bold, where special Casses lor intcres, , .roups cor .(lad by 

• , • - 1 i.ni(, n Ls) where vocational school and 

. studon l and adull. velum eer. wrlb speernl laicals), w 

„U.. B u ropresentat Ives and drain coeaselors lalk'wub students; and where students 
ca „ corae to browse or be pec in leech with --unity resource, and ndnt-n. lonal- 

occupational contacts. 

lt t . a program, Che be 8 innin g o( an emerging developmental career pel 

program, a local point lor rbe ..counselors ' a . tempts^o P rov ide -greater "delivery ... 

services be students In lhe occupational-educational area. X. Is a bo base,.., 

a sequential program oi career in torma t ion (especially in the senior hi U 

hub o, the wheel three;;., which coeaselors and Kpur.pro less local s con.uU with 
.anchors on occupation, units, psychology ol careers classes, U I c .Career j(;a,,,c . 
a„d Career Develop, aunt Curricula,,, -aerial.. Collation u. a directory o, in-scbool 

and early resources- - like lhat ol Akron , Ohio- is one ol the -Jot .reject. 

s ter red this year but to be enlarged and continued nest year and each year 

u ulll rnelude individual resources available tor as.es, hlios, s,„„U , .roups . Interviews 
nnd .ulunteet work; it wll. list work, volunteer, and observation altra; U wll , 

businesses and lndu.tr lea available .or p.y cb„-»„e i a 1 tours; I U «... 

inr l ude oeeupa t ion., 1 and ndu aliona, hack, .rounds and on - 

vnl tin let* rs . 
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the progr,,,, u n.t without its pitfalls and problems . It «- » 

just „ s tjir L--ol one school's attest to develop - ■= C,,, " !r 

etc,.,,,,, to get students oui into the community and the 

tlie school ; to implement systematic alienees in grades 7-1. in the 

thl .ou,.h sciiool subjects , and in the i to provide consultative seevicos .. 

t eachi'ts ; to wake non-human -ounces mote visible and access i bie 1 and 

to help students at vadous ieveis oi voentionai matutity and deve iopmentn i a,.,,s 

with ditiering career needs to get assistance from concerned, caring adults who 

have been trained to help them , ind and use the inionmntion and tesourees they 

, ■ Hem io l it tes in the blending o! Student career develop,, 

in dove: lop iny, their .iJoLenLioULicb. 

ln d curriculum intervention, it • « n alnrL t>n 

school and community resources, 

’’Geii u«;’, i-i ail together. 
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Ohio State Department of Education 
Career Development Programs 
June 7, 1971 



CAREER GUIDANCE FOR INNER-CITY YOUTH IN ACTION: 

THE DEVELOPMENTAL CAREER GUIDANCE PROJECT 

George E. Leonard, Wayne State 
University, Project Director 

The Developmental Career Guidance Project was initiated in 1.96^* in order 
to help young people become better able to take their places as worthy, contrib- 
uting citizens in our society. Far too often, inner-city youth are unable to 
do so because of various causative factors that have blunted their growth 
potential. Indeed, by the time many inner-city youngsters reach adolescence, 
a feeling of hopelessness and futility regarding their position in life has 
already become evident. 

Consequently, the Developmental Career Guidance Project has attempted to 
aid individuals to become more aware of themselves and their possibilities in 
their world. Objectives of the Program specifically are: 

1. To ^oaden the perceptual field of inner-city youth regarding occupa- 
tions and opportunities, 

2. to help overcome their lack of planning for the future. To help them 
become aware of the need to make realistic plans for their future. Since so 
many inner-city youth desire immediate gratification of their needs, this is a 
difficult task., 

3. To provide better occupational role models with whom inner-city youth 
can readily identify. 

A framework around which such a program could be organized would naturally 
have to take into account the vocational development tasks a child has to 

1 
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accomplish. These, as Super has conceptualized, are as follows: 



Vocational Developmental Tasks 



To Learn: 

Dependency -- 
E Independence 
L Social Interaction 
E Industriousness 
M Goal Setting 
. Persistence 

(In this fantasy stage, aspiration and broadening of knowledge 
are most important.) 

Socialization 
J Coping with School 

H Dealing with family attitudes and values 
S Developing own attitudes and values 

. Passing school subjects 

(Self-knowledge is stressed at this stage in our program as well 
as knowledge of educational and training opportunities.) 

Choosing curriculum 
S Developing study habits 

H Making tentative educational-vocational choices 

. Implementing self-concept 

(Emphasis is placed herein on the formulation of concrete choices 
Once these are taken into account, it can be seen that the vocational 
developmental opportunities presented to an individual are also crucial* The 
following opportunities can be seen to be of importance: 

Vocational Developmental Opportunities 
Opportunity to: 

E React to parental handling and attitudes 
L Explore environment 

E Develop peer relations 

M Develop authority relationships 

J Learn about world of work 

H Develop attitudes toward school and school subjects 
S Have after-school work experiences 

S Academic exploration 

H Occupational exploration 

S Social role exploration 





< 



It can be seen that aiding children in taking advantage of their oppor- 
tunities will aid them to progress in their self-understanding. A child can 
be meaningfully aided to understand himself, to accept his strengths and 
liabilities, and to develop a wholesome attitude toward himself. In terms of 
your career development model: 

Focus on Self and Environment and World of Work arc emphasized throughout 
K-12. The objectives you mention are implemented through individual and group 
activities. 

Education and Training as well as Employment and Work Adjustment Skills 
are emphasized beginning in junior high school both through group guidance in 
curricular and non-curr icul.ar areas and individual counseling. 

Decision Making is not dealt in a formal fashion although wc feel it Ls 
an important concomitant outcome of group and individual counseling and group 

guidance activities. 

y 

Although we have taken Super’s theoretical constructs as our basic 
rationale, the activities carried on in the project reflect an eclectic evolve 
ment of an empirical approach. 

The program has been designed to progress in several phases as follows; 

Phase I, Preparation for a Demonstration Project , consisted of a prepara- 
tory summer workshop for school personnel from an experimental region in inner 
city Detroit. The objectives of the workshop were essentially to build a 
knowledgable , supportive Guidance Committee in each school. 

a. To stimulate participants to develop a total guidance pgoram - 

in their own schooL. 

b. To prepare them to serve as an advisory committee to the guidance 
. consultants who were placed in each school as part of Phase II. 

c. To broaden participants’ knowledge of the community by visiting 
a variety of;Community agencies* institutions, and post-high school 
educational institutions. 
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d . To help participants better understand and communicate with 
.inner-city youth. (For example, some 60 unemployed youth were inter- 
viewed individually at Wayne State University’s Guidance Laboratory and 
panels of students interacted with the group.) 

e. To realistically acquaint participants with the present employ- 
ment outlook. This included visits to a variety of employers throughout 
Detroit as well as to institutions of higher learning. 

The over-all goal of the preliminary workshop was to help participants 
view the school and community in terms of available resources to help raise 
the aspirations of inner-city youth and help them acquire the skills and 
knowledge that would not be available to them otherwise. 

Phase II, Career Guidance in Action , began in the Fall, of 1965 when a 
guidance consultant was placed in each participating school to assist the 
workshop team to implement the program. This consultant, under the authority 
of the school principal, has specific duties not connected with administrative; 
functions. He fulfills a leadership role in arranging for frequent career 
conferences, serving as a liaison person with the community (employment 
service, Urban League, labor unions, block clubs, Neighborhood Services, etc.) 
In attempting to develop job openings, encouraging group guidance .services 
and individual career counseling, arranging field trips, conducting group and 
individual counseling sessions, etc. 

Workshop teams have continued to meet monthly with guidance consultants 
and project staff and are functioning as an advisory committee as well as 
helping to facilitate the work of the guidance consultant. The project staff 
has continued to moot with participants for five years and has arranged for 
additional needed consultants to imp I cm t the program. 



Each professional guidance consul t is serving as the leader of a three 



person team with the other two members ofjthe team being sub-professional 
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members of the community. The first sub-pro Cession* 1 is a qualified, deserving 
student from the senior high school and is serving as a helf-lime liaison 
individual especially in regard to peer contacts and peer counseling. The 
other member of the team is an adult drawn from the community and is serving 
in a Liaison capacity with students and parents and community agencies. 

Because deve lopmen ta 1 career guidance is an on-going process, stress is 
continually given to developmental aspects of career knowledge; aspiration, 
choice, and planning. Stress is also given to the ever changing nature' of 
society: the world of work, social forces and institutions, and educational 

preparation for adult life. Furthermore, there is an emphasis on guidance 
and counseling based upon our knowledge of deve lopmen ta 1 patterns. of children. 

Guidance thus oriented is conceived of as dynamic, contiguous wi th 
growth stages, relevant to the world of work, ard integrative of old and new 
experiences. Such a conception is continually related to what happens to 
the growing youngster in his classroom, peer group, and home life, it Is not 
seen as simply the province of one educational helper, the guidance counselor. 
Rather, all those people and learning experiences contribute to the develop- 
ment of the child are included. 

Career, as a center of interest around which to affect the curriculum 
and buiLd on guidance program is uniquely appropriate. Almost every school 
subject, every physical, social, and mental skill, every structured or 
unstructured education experience can be related to career planning, either 
directly or indirectly. 

The need for a broader spectrum of experimental knowledge among culturally 
disadvantaged youngsters is obvious if they are to participate equally in the 
advantages of our affluent society and if the forces which prevent such upward 
mobility are to be mitigated. Low levels of aspiration, poor self-concepts, 
Lack of adequate academic and social skills, decelerating scales of tjio L 1 vu l ion : 
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u„ se and many other charac ter I . tics found among youngnu-rs whose Hvos begin 
and Lake shape aL the bottom of society's social st, •nature have been described 
again and again.' U is among this segment of our population that the l.cve.op- 

menta L Career Guidance Project has greatest significance. 

Consequently, the most prominent and over-riding objective of the program 

has been and continues to be the increased awareness of all phases of work 

attitudes and career choice in every child in every school in the project. 

An all-embracing effort has been made to create an atmosphere in the project 

schools where an understanding of the broad spectrum of the world of work 

and of career demands is unavoidable, building upon whatever base exists 

ln th0 young child as he enters school, the DCG Project is designed to add 

in uronor tion commensura te with the <.. h !. 1 d s 
work knowledge and experience, m proi 

ability to absorb, as he rises through seccessive grades. 

A second dominant objective of the program is to help every child to 
develop a realistic and functionai awareness of himself as a worthwhile 
human being. Xndividuai potentiai, attitudes, vaiues, skiiis, aspirations, 
interests, aptitudes, perceptions, relationships, self-images are all focal 



points. 

A third major objective is to inform 
cant others who help mold the personality 
Learn. Common understandings, interests, 



, involve and coordinate all signi f J 
of each child into a smooth-working 
and points of view-are sought. Thus 



interaction between groups and among group members 
communication is a constant concern. 



is vital arid effective 



Specific Activities 

The specific activities which have been carried on in the DCG Project 
fa LI into the following categories: 



i, . Counse 1 ing 

A. Individual counseling: students have been encouraged to seek under- 

standing of themselves through individual conferences. They have 
been helped to examine themselves and to broaden individual perception. 

At any one time counselors will be seeing ten to twenty students on an 
individual basis regarding academic achievement and personal or socLa I 

problems . 

B. Group counseling: selected groups of children hove l.oon organised 

and worked with in scheduled conferences. Counseling has foe used on 
common problems, perceptions of self and others, reality testing 
related to school progress, development of social skills, examination 
of vocational aspiration and interests, and examination of attitudes 
and values. At any one time counselors will he working with two to 
four small groups of four to eight students. 

IT . Dissemination of information 

A. Individual classes: consultants have -worked with earl. Individual class 

and classroom teacher in the school to effect a process whereby chil- 
drens' Individual understanding of educational and occupational oppor- 
tunities are broadened. Filmstrips, and movies, charts, posters, etc. 
are obtained and the counselor will help the teacher in use of 
'materials with classes. 

B. School activities: consultants have attempt, to stimulate exploration 

of the educational-occupational world ns well as the self world through 
all such activities as assemblies, etc. The end of these uct 
has not been to have individuals make premature vocational choices, 

o 
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but to emphasize the importance of future and career on self- 
development, e.g., The Elementary School Employment Service helps 
students become acquainted with work rules, 

III. Broadening of perceptions 

A. Field trips: In e'ach scfypol, field trips are made to over !>() 

cooperating industries wherein students have been helped to gain 
more knowledge of occupations and requirements. Further, they 
are helped to talk with, interact with, and observe workers, thus 
giving them the opportunity to meet with and identify with a more 
varied range of workers than those with whom they ordinarily came 
in contact. In each school over forty field trips are taken 

\ 

yearly, i 

B. Speakers: speakers from various professional, technical, white- 

collar and skilLed areas were brought to the school at appropri- 
ate times to allow students to have close contact with them, and 
in general, to find out first-hand about the world of work. 
Speakers also serve as role models and thus give' students oppor- 
tunities for personal-occupational identification. An “average 
of thirty speakers are brought into each schoo L annua 1 1 y . 

IV. Work with parents 

A. Informational: consultants have organized and worked with parent 

groups to help inform them of educational and vocational training 
opportunities and ways and means to take advantage of these. 
Parents are taken on trips and speakers are brought in to small 
meetings. 

V . Work with community 

Consultants and community aides have fashioned close Liaison with 

community agencies and neighborhood organizations to help coordinate 
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school and community efforts and services. A coniprohcn.s l ve, ' un i f i.ed 
approach to helping schooi children lias been sought. / 

'i- 

VI. ■ Consul tat ion Services ^ 

s'* 

Guidance consultants have served as resource persons for students, 

z 

school staff, parents, community and industry. University consultants 
served the school staff, including guidance consultants, and parent 
groups. Authorities in speciality areas have been invited to address 
the Project Staff and the DCG Committee at monthly meetings. 

VI I . Ar t icu la t ion 

Many activities have occurred during the school year which has articu- 
lation, or M the smooth joining of parts, processes, and forces, " as 
their primary purpose. Examples of these included: 

A. Be tween-School orientation activities. 

B. Participation of guidance consultants in principals 1 cabinet 
meetings. 

C. Periodical meetings of project staff members with a liaison 
committee composed of representatives from business and industry' 
in the Detroit area. 

*: _ Evaluation , 

„• . An additional important aspect of the project has been to oyaluate the 
. '.results of -activities. Consequently, a control region was selected so as. 
to confine results. Control schools were selected to match the experimental 

A 

> ^ 
schools as closeLy as possible. 

Students from both experimental and control schools were tested with 
the Guidance Surveys, a series of complementary questionnaires designed to 
ascertain students’ perceptions of level of occupational aspiration. In 
addition, items concerning future plans, perception of environment, attitudes 

j 

and values were included. 
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Summary of the Results 

(A much more complete description U ] , “ b ^®y C ) t 

Wayne State University library.; , ^ . 
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The results indicate cn.td.raMc progress in regard » 

perceptions of behavior. The results Indicate: 

L . The level of aspiration of students in experimental schools did 
increase significantly more than of students in control schools. 

2 . Students in experimental schools did show more growth in regard 
- Uo occupational knowledge and. planning than students In control 

schools. 

■ 3 Th e students in experimental schools did seem to re-examine their 

value structure significantly more than Students in control schools. 

' 4 students in experimental schools did show a more acceptable aUltodc 

■ towards counselors at the end of the project's first year of opern- 

• tion than did students in control schools. 

, 5 . students in experiments! schools have perceived a greater need for- 

professional help. 

' X. accordance with students' desire to gain information about occupation, 
and educationai opportunities, the results indicate that wheh a developmental 
approach is utilised, they perceive this information as being more available. 

• -u* Thev feel they were not only encouraged to utilize 

and accessible to them. They leei cney 

, ■ ’ . . t ‘ also given help in becoming familiar, with employment 

this information but were also b 1 1 

opportunities. 

. oth l research has demonstrated that students in the experimental schools 
have achieved higher vocational maturity ratings (using both the CrHos and 
' Vriend scales) and have exhibited more successful coping behavior 

Gribbons and Lhnes) . 
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Changes 4n altitudes, however, arc: not of great importance unless they < 
result in changes in behavior. In this regard, evidence indicates that ( l ). 
drop-out rate has decreased, (2) number of graduates going on for all types 
of further education has increased, (3) number of individuals with employment 
at graduation has increased,^ (4) number of graduates who ’were still in school 

and jobs eight months following graduation was significantly higher than 

* 

those of control. school graduates. 

The results seem to indicate that the concept of guidance as an educational 
change agent is a viable one' J4 a program and series of activities designed to 
achieve certain clearly stated objec tives ,4s effected. 

Implicit in this point of view is the acceptance of the idea that the 
school counselor can be a guidance specialist who gives information, etc., as 
well as one who provides meaningful counseling for all students. Too often 
we. seem to compartmentalize students as to the particular "problem" they arc 
facing at any one time and neglect the growth of the whole person* Kmphn.sis 
should be placed on total development of the individual. In this view, the 
individual is perceived as facing "problems" at every stage of h ! s development * 



Following, he necds--and apprccia tes--professiona I he I p at all stages of his 
progress, in achieving competence, in regard to mastering his vocational 
developmental tasks. In this regard, career development can be seen as a j 
focal point around which to organize the activities of thev ful 1-func t ioning^ 

guidance program. .LX* 

• / * 

In essence, the initial results of the project reinforce the position of 

the counselor not only as a counselor, but also as'a guidance services 

! ✓ 

specialist. Although l ip service has been paid inj the field to counseling 

j 

as the heart of the guidance program, many counselors have not been secure 

r 

in counseling with a resultant emphasis upon guidance services. On the other 
hand, many counselors have eschewed guidance and retreated to the safety of 
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their offices and restricted their activities to- counsc I in B with a relatively 
small number of students. All too many counselors, counselor educator:., and 
administrators have acquiesced in either perception, having thrown up their 
hands to what they term "reality." As a result, we now see a movement In 
the direction of making guidance and counseling mutually/xclusive. However, 
with an adequate educational background and supervised Lupsellng exper lento, 
as well as a clearly defined role and objectives, the counselor of today 
should have the competence to be comfortable in counseling as well as organize 
guidance services that provide a meaningful program for all students. Only j 
in this way eanjthe f u 1 1 y- f unc t ioning guidance program fulfill. Its responsib- 
ilities to youth. 

Me feel strongly that career development Is an appropriate focus for 
school guidance. In a report being presently published, Eli Ginsberg concludes 
that school guidance has failed to meet its responsibilities In this area. 

We agree. It is high time that vie begin. 

In terms of your model building, I would hope you perceive it as an 

evolving model that constantly will be in need of evaluation and modir.caUon. 

Further, I would hope that you emphasize proepaj. in a pragmatic fashion. 

L have attempted to describe our program as one that works in our urban 

area. Although many of the principles and procedures mentioned hold true for 

all locations, wo feel they are especially applicable to urban areas. Good 
1 _ e 

luck with your endeavors. 
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U'iPLEI'IEfl'i’IiJG CAREER DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS IN 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 



Introduction - - ■ 

I am pleased to see this conference, pleased to "be a part of it, and 

c 

especially pleased to see us begin to get together on a Regional and Ha- 

\ ’ . t 

tic-nal level to discuss and formulate Career Development guidelines for 
our ..youth in the '70' s. It's also encouraging to see the present concern 
and activity in developing and implementing Career Development programs for 
all school youth rather than the emergency, crash programs for second se- 
mester junior and seniors. 

I have been given a very shprt period to. present a most complex topic. 

A topic which couldn’t be covered completely if we had the total kz> days to 

treat it. I will try to' spend these few minutes relating my biases to the 

/ 

materials developed for. this conference and offering one possible implemen- 

r * 

tation alternative. 

Career development at the elementary and junior high school levels for 
most students has been treated at the perceptual and conceptual levels of 
understanding. These young adults now are <>at the point in their \ives at 
which they begin to generalize about the future ’in our work society.' They 
now are at the point at which they, with our help, will begin to draw general 
conclusions about themselves and to apply them to what they know about them- 
selves and the work society. As Prank Wellman woiild put it , $ "the student 
now should develop a behavior pattern typified by consistency, commitment, 
Effectiveness, and autonomy." 

■ . 9 

■ , ' \ 

The increasing recognition on the part of liigh school students and 
society .in general, of. .the demands of skills, for job skills, for the utiliza-' 
tion of job skills at higher and higher levels of compentence is perplexing. 
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j.u work. This becomes then a very complex and confusing period in thoir 
.1.1 veil when those concerns are coupled with the increasing recognition of the 
uul t i.ple opportunities for choice. The enormous increase in the number and 
variety of things that our youth can do with thoir lives, which is another 
way of saying problems they have to solve' because they have to make choices 
from among so many more alternatives. 

Then 'what must be done in these last few years of the students' formal 
education to prepare them for their role in a work role? First of. all, the 
assumption is made that a solid foundation has been established in the ele- 
mentary and junior high school years to permit the student to operate on 
the generalization level. 

I would like to structure my comments around the objective that the stu- 
dent, when he leaves our schools, will have a positive career identity. This 
career identity would mean that he had obtained sufficient competencies for 
entry into his next planned. step in his career development plan. 

To obtain this objective then, I would like to use the six components 
offered in the Ohio Career Development Guidelines and structure them as follows 
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it 1 :} 'Ll in process .i n v;l i;L cl i the student personalizes a'J.l of ills ongoing ex- 
pcr.levicoo and internalizes- them. 

how do co ,o)io then all-ov; for the student or the student allow himself 
to obtain the Buf.fi cient inputs for his career decision. We normally look 
to the counselor, the vocational teachers and then possibly to outside com- 

t 

liiunity resources such as industry and business. I'd suggest that to accom- 
pli:'.]) the goal of .implementing a comprehensive career development program, 
Grader: K- 12, then the total school curriculum must be restx' , i:ic+.ureci . Educa- 
tion in our public schools must become career-centered. We're not talking, 

I trust, about the process of career development .for only those students 
who have chosen Vocational Education, but for all. I still hold the ethic 

that most people want to engage in work in some form during their life. 

i 

This mean3 the handicapped, the dropout, the college bound, the disadvantaged, 
the young mother of 15>, . School boards must ask the basic question: What 

. are we educating ..our school youth for? 

This new education philosophy will then permit us to look at the total 
. community as an educational and- training station which will allow us to imple- 
ment the .plan X see formulating here this week. 
v * • 

. • \J ' ' 

■ Eor the point of discuession today, let’s assume that our schools adopted 
a "career-centered educs-tion program for all" philosophy. What would we do 
with it? ' ' L 

Let’o begin with the self and environment component in the proposed model 

and suggest ways in which we can bring\about the required outcomes. 

, \ 

Self and Environment ; - 

At the senior high school level we.have planned that all students will 
have had accumulated and used significant data a.bout themselves and the world 
of employment find have been trained to relate the two. 1 suggest • that at 10th 
grade it is becoming too la.te in the game to depend solely on more test results 
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Unclm-v. 'j'iio student muck now take what he knows about himself and go out 
, . r 

into the work environment. 

» 

Through com: eon taken :in school, through released time, tiirough planned 
work orpor.i on cos and observations, the student, munt have the opportunity to: 

1. Fool work satisfaction through work. 

P. See how one's occupational choice is important to life style. 

3. Tfvperi once the adjustments necessary as he is moved from job to 
job and employer to employer. 

i|. Make meaningful his K-10 profile o.f self that has been completed 
through real live testing on the job. 

3’. See the .importance of interpersonal relationships on the job as 
well as respect for other employees and their employers. 

6. lfs.perionco the value of group cooperation through cooperating with 
others in a work setting. 

It is no doubt apparent at this time that I believe students must at 
this age level gain experiences outside the sheltered atmosphere of their 
schools. This means that educators, business, industry, organized labor 
and others must collaborate far more'cloesely than ever before. This means 
a community commitment to career education, not just those employed as edu- 
cators. • 

* » 

I strongly feel that we cannot pretend any longer that career pamphlets, 
sound filmstrips, some test results and even counseling will provide a vehicle 
sufficient to the task of self-understanding. We must allow the students to 
tost reality and this can best bo accomplished at this time on the job. 

V. r or!l d of Work 

During their lifetime-, a large number of youth will not be employed in 
occupations that arc exist ant today. Therefore, instead of a strong emphasis 
being placed upon existing occupations, more attention should be devoted to 
a broad understanding of the work world in terms of: 




* / 

; 






V, i •niuj.n,:: work values. 

3 . Understanding change and its effect on continual occupational 
growth. . n \ 

/|* Uei.ng far dliar with the effects which economic conditions have on 
the world, of work. 

\ 

3 . De.ing aware of political factors that determine job changes. 

6 . Realising the hrrncfiis and restrictions of a variety of occupations. 

> 

7 . Developing an ujtil or standing of the existing and changing structure 

raid* nature of national, state, and local work force composition. 

> 

8 . V/it.'^osfiing workers performing and observing the work conditions. 

9 . Understanding the societal influences, on job 'choice and performance 

such as family, peers, and conwiunity.' ‘ : 

/ • 
The job that he hol.ds at this time should be seen as possibly only a vehicle 



to gain an occupational entry skill and related work attitudes and values. This 
will enable him the flexibility for adjustment required when he enters the work : 

* * i 

world as a full-time employee. How does one then implement this approach? The 

•/ :• 

first logical avenue would beptlle exploratory courses provided him in his school, 

.-- ■!* ' 

^ M • 

home, and community gettings. - Thi ^experience, if broad enough , will permit- the 
student with.,tlifi foundation, aptitude, understanding, and purpose to relate the 
; _..bah.ic concepts of the world of work to real life situations when he is allowed 
to observe or experience work himself. After a student, has gained a "broad ex- 
ploratory experience in a number of occupational clusters of his interest, an 
. in-depth Career 1 Education Contract .should he issued to him. This performance 

contract could be fulfilled throughout the • calendar- year , both in and out of 

' / • ' 

school. The training component could he completed in-school on a project 
basis 03; in the community under school supervision. All too. often we depend 
solely on the united facilities and resources of our school plant in develop- 

“ v 

ing a course of a.ction plan with students. We must in the future survey the 
community and. tap the enormous . training cadre we have available. Then and ; 

only then will we be able to provide sufficient experiences both in education 
and training for the unique individual needs. Tills will mean, of course., 

4 
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oou.il; n 0 '.if,; .u. . , 

'.I. j.:«. her through May , or Honh-iy through Friday. I don't believe that wo can 
oi'n-nt a comprehensive Co re or Development Program using only certified edu- 
cator;'., traditional school period days and the ono-third of the hours fox' 
TUAJiVtiiG in the day an we now tend to do. 

Tin’ough thin close association with worker's in the field during the 
period that the student is ful filling his education and training phase of 
hie Career Development Contract ho will firsthand he able to: 

a, Study intensely a wide variety of occupations through his 
employers * assistance 

b. -Become familiar with the common language uied in his occupa- 
tional field 

o« Understand how specific job tasks fit together to form a 
salable product or service 

d. Generalize what job tasks he can perform best and what short- 
comings he may have discovered 

e. Understand the economic principles of consumer, producer, and 
income earner 

It will be important that all of the partners in the student contract, 
such as 5iis teachers, parents, counselors, and employexybe on hand to share 
in some of his experiences. In this way, through counseling, these im- 
portant life experiences can be brought into^perspsetive for the student 
involved as related to the decisions he will make in his career development. _ 

CAREER PLANNING AND PREPARATION 
(Education and Training) 

At this point in a student’s life he should already have been trained 
in the methods of career' research procedure s 0 With the aid of the counselors 

and others lie should bo assisted in the use of this research skill in his 

% 

new school setting. More specific education and training data should be 
made available and skills developed so as to assimilate it correctly. 

To accomplish this task all students should have numerous opportunities 
to talk personally to Uni on representatives, post-secondary private and 
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(.'il uc i.ti oriel and • j. nj. ;i,- , i. > . ■» 

•• : !•"’ com- an ivy pci/sou'inl mpjw^'ers. Through th.j.i3 expanded counseling to run the 
! ''[•in) oi b will tli on better be prepared to plan hie senior high school program 
or contract because ho will know the requirements and competencies needed for 
employment or fur Idler education and training. 

It in my feeling that the more knowledge the student obtains early in 
hi a school ca.ro or the greater sense of control he will have over his environ- 
ment, tilde s shrink ‘couid - be -a-poa-i-ti-ve- experience. — 

ltin ally, as a component of his educational and training oontract, ho 
w3.ll need to demonstrate to the school (contractor) that he has a knowledge 
and/or competency in the following areas: 

v. • 

A. Education and training programs available in his interest area. 

B. The local Employment Service agency and the services it offers. 

C. Job requirements, Labor Laws, Union rules and regulations. 

I). Other manpower training programs available in the community and state. 

( * - 

E. 'Know where to -apply for further education and training programs in 
K . the community and state, 

F. Entry level job and higher education skills. 

The other major element of the career planning and preparation component 

J 

is the EMPLOYMENT AND WORK ADJUSTMENT SKILLS.' Prom the v first step the student 
■takes in his Career Development Contracts negotiations Interviews, the basic 
employability skills should be taught. He is actually being interviewed for 

d * 

work (positive connotation) when he plans his senior -high school contract. He 
has to be made aware of the .importance of his personal attitudes and habits, • 

expectations of others such as teachers, future employer and fellow employees. 

< 

He should also be made aware of Ms expectations of others in his Contract. 
These expectations will be specifically identified in his contractual agree- 
ment. 

\. 

During the course of fulfilling his 3-year Contract he needs appropriate 
job seorching techniques, interview techniques , and experience in behavior 

6.9 
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U) i.-im.-uu-.o * i j ■ 1 ln.'iin lif’ivim’o. 



< fie 



jo n, jf necessary , lor sus.oe; 

Ilf.: ciuinoL lie obtained only i.n tbo 



school nett:; ngs. 



An appropriate 



number c.X’ job in tor views and employ er-eniployeo experiences must bo provided 
tiv'ii 1 >,y the school before the student can fulfill hie Contract successfully. 

Attached to this paper are very rough drafts of how I perceive tills 
!.:o.,vi or high Contract and staffing to opex’ate (see Attachment // l). This 
concept, ns yoxi con imagine, will call for a massive ro structuring and 
think i.ng at tl^'olulior TTgfins'chool level. I soo it involving many more 
counselors or career education contractors who will have as their ro'lo a 
coordinator 1 a function between student, school staff, community, and parents. 

It will call for a school with learning stations on every comer. The tra- 
ditional school building will still be vitally important but only ono option 
for the student rather than the only one. 

I would hope that as the educator becomes.. a familiar face in industry, 
business, and the homes, he will be harder to identify as the teacher, for 
with the community involvement in the education of. the young adult, we will 
bo looked upon as members of a consulting team for the student without labels 
on our back indicating where our pa.y check originates. ■ 

In. closing,, I, in part, reject formulating a Career Development Prografa 
as VO' are to do here on paper unless we are willing to .take the necessary 
next steps to develop the settings necessary for it's implementation. , I ac- 
cepted this writing task here today and in our own state .for the last l£ months 
with the under standing that this obligates Die to provide the leadership and 
resources to demonstrate the concept in a local school. 
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This paocr was prepared for the "Workshop in Developing 
for Planning Career Development Programs K-12 in Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio, June 3"8, 1.971. 
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The 



^ -Mr!; 'or $ o 1 1 * r: l- i on of C*'j nv’i r C i LL. .1’ J.‘ *. l T.L r l-'?- 

*/T * cn rev r ii ! dan bo method is a procedure or technique which is 
u^olI by one i r,<.i i vi dual , i -c. teacher or counselor, to facilitate the 
u.'ieecive vocational tic ve 1 opiitjn l or another individual. Thu »' i i s t 
i.\;:or cons i • at i on in selecting methods is l:he 

f .h i.-.ctivo which will be met through the application of the method, 
development of such objectives is the basic work of this project. 

Yu,.; objectives for each of the s’i x components for each of the three 
grade levels is necessary for the selection of methods and provides a 

L> c! sic f r oiv.cw o r k for this selection. 

Another important factor related to the selection of methods is 
the nature of i he population . Two basic types of cons i derations are 
needed when describing student populations: 0) the age or develop- 

mental level of the student group; and (?.) special characteristics of 
the student group. Again, prior work in this project has already 
focused on the characteristics of the client group. It is, however, 
ooss i b 1 e to draw some generalizations about elementary, junior high 
school and senior high school students as learners which are helpful 
in selecting appropriate career gui dance' methods for use wi th these 

f*. 

three groups. ' 1 

The following generalizations can be made about elementaiy school 

students: 

1. Children learn new behaviors by imitating the behavior of 
others in the i r. ironed i ate environment. A major career guidance 
technique for the elementary level is to bring into the child's 
world adults who provide new models. of behavior. 

2. Elementary children are highly motivated by action oriented 
learning experiences. For this reason, varbolly oriented 
counseling techniques which are used with older populations 
are not as appropriate for use with children. Such techniques 
as games, dramatics, role playing and simulation are more 
motivating and result in greater learning. 

' .3. The cognitive development level of younger children does not 
permit them to think in abstractions or general ize. from one 
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! L u ^ L i on 



•, u r . For this ivnson, career guidance. i.,.; -J.ooi, 

u v/ii i uiu.jIi! Uvw.e studer. ti. lo learn through 

j 



Hi roe l •..X'.H.T ienci nq. 

L i cv.nl. )!*y lucIl-jU^ Cully have: o narrow view or urn. occu- 

pational wo r Pei, neve u SL.reoi.ypic view or a rev/ occupations 



,,,J tio !..iO./l t-UC/e o, o ers •, end CJ.p i i u to ni.,n ' 



o v c* 1 c c c 1. 1 j 5 u t i o n * j ♦ 



i i*. i :i i i'iC'i c.u t.oifj thet 'chciic s tii c!cr» oii need Ca[)1 ord ior'; , b 1 out- 
e.niruj experiences which enable them to more accurately unaer- 
3 Land the occupational world. 

f.n;:r;.ctoris tics of junior high school students which inilueneu 

c i c c 1 1 on oi in o l r t o g £> i n c I u oc . 

1 . The junior high school experience is seen as a transitional 
experience which helps students move from the general skill 
acquisition of the elementary school to the more specific 

■ preparation for adult life which occurs in high school. 

Career guidance experiences should continue to be broad 
cning and exploratory to help students understand the full 
range of possibilities open to them. 

2 . Junior high school students are also in a stage of transition 
from childhood to adolescence which results in rapid change 
within individual students and considerable variance- i n the 
developmental level of individuals within the total group. 

This means that a variety of methods will be needed to 
accomodate the range of individual difference. 

3 . Since junior high school students are just developing abstract, 
verbal skills, there is still need for concrete, action oriented 
methods particularly in the lower junior nigh grades. 

L\ t The j un i o r hi gh age i s o ne cha rac lO r i xed by » ■ op i d g row ch and 
change which results in intense feelings. For this reason 
career guidance methods should allow for the expression and 
exploration of those feelings. 

Characteristics of high school students which influence the selection 

•.etbods include: 

1 . During m.e high school years, the individual is confronted wi th 
the reality of having to make decisions which will affect 
the course of his future life. He is experiencing internal, 
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' j re i i r . 



ci».: *' : i.U.’vi t S due i Cl"..: ccively wi i. 



get i.'.iiicv c n »,e, r > 

U /VSS un:S . 

tud: nt: 
n proceed a 1 on '] 



!■: i r:!i soke';! 



p. 



\ i v her v.d con cep !;w 1 } is ov 

re f • r r v i y ’ dove ) oped # career guidance c. 

i . ■ 

mu 1 i p i e and complex cl i i.v-.ns i ons ; it can facilitate cvp 1 ora t i on , 
ov,:l 'j < , i ; o n o v o p j :< o r u a n i Lies end d c o i s i o n mu k i 1 1 g . 

Carer;- guidance can help the student bridge the gap between 
school f-nd wav!;. After hi gh ..schooj _.,_ct_ joust: fear major future 
cii r^.c ; i or, s arc possible; dropping out, college, post high 
school ere i n i ng,. end work. Guidance can assist in clarifying 
the advantages end disadvantages of each of these avenues so 
that effective decisions can be made. 



b n>: c 1 f :ji Ccu s i_d- vaLi ops i n S elec I: ing Ca reer Gu idance Moutc dsp 

Once learning objectives nave been developed for specific, 
populations, chore are some specific cons I derot ions which arc helpful 
in L'.io final selection of methods to meet these objectives. A first 
cons i dor at ion is the i e a r n i n q p o t c n t ? a j o f th e method > The development 
of educational methods is based on specific learning principles. Each 
method is effective in facilitating some types of learning. However, 
not oil methods ere equably effective for all types of .learning with 
el I students. It is important to study the research on the effective- 
ness of methods in order to select the most appropriate method for 
any given learning objective. 

Secondly, it‘is important to consider the. rela tive ad vantages of 
c method compared to others. Research indicates that often several 
methods are equally effective in facilitating specific types of learning 
This means that when selecting a method, it is not always necessary or 
possible to select, the one most appropriate method. Ofth(i it will be 
possible to find two or more methods which will be effective. 

An interesting research finding is that often a comb i na t i on 
of me t hous i s more effect i ve than any one method used i ndi vi dua 1 1 y . 

i 

7, he important consi derati on here is that the methods be compatible 
and enhance one another. Then designing career 'gui dance procedures, 

■ r, 

i l is important to consider ways in which methods might be combined to 
increase motivation and learning effectiveness. 
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oan i ck ;. «: i ■ : ed , o'tl.cr cor.:> ions 

lection oi* .• :t !••*■.)•* . ! ' ’ • ' ' i n r: 1 ■ *. ■ ■'> 

rirsc, i V is i Sipor t an i to s>; lo c. i. a 

ur.cc by the Thi; - th - !t > ° n 

ouir.i, equal, a mat..co should ho Selected either Recuse 



xi s i. i no staff • ii-.s the expertise needed to use the 



CJ or because other resource people ore readily available. 

In tion to staffing, othe r resource cons i do re t j ons are impor- 

in the sanction of o .-at hod. educational methods require 
spec i -fie feci 1 i ties end equipment which are often quite costly. One 
possible rule for selecting a mat hod is that, if the facilities are 
el ready available end the method is as effective as others , then the 
method should be selected. For example, if television equipment is 
available, then this method of disseminating i nformation woui d be selected 
over other possibilities. If no appropriate facilities ore available, 
then another principle to follow is that methods which have multiple 
us c . s should be selected. 

A final consideration in selecting methods is conga tib i 
the nKii’hod w 



t.h the exi c - 1 i no or 09 rc.fi . Change or ten quite oil ii cult 



to initiate and maintain. This is because a change in one part of 
0 program may require subsequent changes in other parts oi the piogiain. 
When selecting a method, it is important to consider the impact of the 
acceptance of that method on other parts of the career guidance pi og ram. 
in general, it is preferable to select those methods which are most 
compatible with the existing program either because loss change >s 
needed or because these changes which are required have a .favorable 
impact on the program. 



Cjjrrenj: Caree r Guidance Metho ds 

The seven basic career guidance mothods*ar (0 behavioral 
approaches; ( 2 ) computer assi sted counseling; ( 3 ) educational 
media; (•;) group procedures; (5) information retrieval .system.., 

(6) simulation gaming; and ( 7 ) vocationally relevant curricula. In 
describing these approaches I would like to first, describe the basic 
r.mthcd. Secondly, describe sub- categories of the method. . Finally, 
j would like to give, an example of a program which is using the approach. 
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; [\.vK.r'ii.’iO rospor.tio , the probability o; its occurring 
‘ <-d. Us:j oi this Lochniou,: requires tin* selection of 

-oci.’io r.;i n farcers \/hi ch u re effect i ve in p roducintj ;» specific boh av- 
; (; w ; J-, portlcuier client. So.v.3 basic cons i ocra t i or*s whicn govern 
eduction or roi n forcers ire: (i) not all re i nforcers have the 

mc.cn i r.g cc ol i people; (?-) ro i r. forcers cor. lose their effectiveness 
.i/i.i; use ; unci 0) re in forcers mus c often corse from i ncii vi cuel s o. h e i 
ii.,.,-. counselors . These reinforcement techniques are most effective 
for s c re;v, ch.. : i i ng behaviors v/h-i ch are alrceoy iamilinr to the client. 

5‘. •*> c ■ . r 1 ode 1 i nr involves' the use of real or symbol i c models which 
d.'iV.orr... t re to the des i ree behavior. Those techniques ore c r voc l i vc in 
: . arr. ; n:j complex patterns of behavior. The individual learns the be- 
havior by viewing it in another; re the r than through direct experience. 
Yiiis epo roach is one of learning through imitation. Hie basic types 
of modeling include the use of live models anc! the use of symbolic 
nvifals. Live models ere actual people who exhibit the desired behavior. 
When selecting live models, it is important to consider tr.e characteris- 
tics of the models. Seme guidelines are: (l) models wno the clients 

ne-'ceives as be' ng of high status are effective:; (2) models or the 
same sex as the client are more effective; (3) peers can be 

effective models; and (k) models who are more similar to the client 
r. j i :.o r t; o v i c c t i V c . 

Symbolic models are models which have been created using recordings, 
films, video-tapes, etc. These models allow for greater control than 
1 j vc ;;vo cols. ilicy enn bo*, developed to be appropriate ior sp^cii ic 
clients, can be devoid of negative characteristics, and can be used 
at any time. 

Tin: M>i,--:!u:rn f.ys tern:. Company's Social Skills Seminar !o help 
h i s.,; -.iv-.n tape d job trainee:; develop i.tccess i ui on- the- job social 

v : o.-j is a-a exai..ple of applying uei.aviorai approaches to career 
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,-.j-ccr gu he: a nee approach which I would 1; 



to 






oz 4 . r-^.s i % ru‘! cou^'Hjjzn v.h i cm it; closely related co 
. i i; ; v.. r j ^ ^ ■ c! i ; ;5 t r jet i o'i . ill is process* allows iOi cjiuc.fci 

ii;di vicrei i ion or learning because cr.e computer Is capable or auditing 
ac.ui i .5 and prison ting the r-os^c cp^ropriatcs . Motor ia is tor 
•ji , „• student 1 :; particular level or learning. Computer .ess is ted 
counsel ir.y r. ye. hums include three tyy.es: (l) information processing 

systems; (2) tutorial systems; and \3) a i a log systems. 

Although ftir’ computer system ere based on in format ion processing, 
vdi.-re ere some sys terns „wh i eh serve only this function and do not intet- 
;ew.o with the students. These systems process information which is 
Lh.en disseminated to the student by the counselor. , . 

Tutorial systems are used by students. They arc designed to go 
beyond information processing, and replace tec counselor in pel iciinin , ^ 
different tasks. These systems can be compared to the interaction of 
student with ii tutor. Such systems are designed to p rovioo. in- 
struction in predetermined areas, but the mode on instruction is varied 
..ev-orc’ing to the needs of the individual student. ihc pnnu.iy 
function of these systems in counseling is to facilitate decision 
..■-ting through the dissemination of relevant information about selr 
and onvi ronrunt. These systems, therefore, perform the simple inror- 
li.-Aicr. 'gather i ng and disseminating tasks which arc usually perrormed 
! ; y n or . 

•Ji. are really a goal f. r the future tind only partially 
at present. Th.orc would be several ci'.aracicris ti cs of su.cn a 
:.:yste;;i. first, it. would allow the stu davit to speak and would bo able 
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A recta r i v i c is that i i v.’ouid o i i ow the individual to try 

t ^ -aas in u i met a tod s i tunt ion thus evaluating poss i L> 1 e out- 
ccr-'es prior to acting i n real j i vc Si tuotions. /\1 cnougn c.it'.so systems 
wii] r.o'/ ox iot for soma tine, they do provide*, e critorici for th& 
cljvel ; , men t of o'; ; sys toms . The cool of system .development should be 
the v/.-. tan os sensitive to individual needs ns the current 
> i 1 eves . 

An c ni p 1 1 ..- of :.n operating computer system is Project CViS 
(Co;:;.: uteri ::ed Vocational Information System) which mokes use of the 
computer to assist students in grades 7 through 1 *•» v/ith vocational 
one educational exploration. The computer stores a large mass of , 
information about occupations, apprentices;; i ps , local job opportunities, 
technical and spec i a 1 i red scliool, four-year colleges, community college 
p roe re ms end military opportunities. Furthermore , it stores tne 
records of all the. students. Students explore occupational and 
o: due. at i cr.ai opportun i t ics by means of carefully prepared scripts which 
i\; ] ole ability, interest, and school achievement to occupational 
and educational choice, oncl which allow flexibility for trying 
alternative paths. Students cc-.T.muni cafe with the compute r by means or 
TV- 'like terminals celled cathode ray tubes. The computer sends a _ 
io the s ti. dents on th«v screen, end he replies by typing his 
mu i L i j ’ i ci'iO i c.e rc-.^ pc-a.s c on the keyboard of the machine. ii.is process 
i. i i..u i a t: s v. n immediate response conversation. i he student may ali.o 
receive a paper copy of any information he desires by printing it. on 
an adjacent compute r- control led typewriter. Project CVif> now operates 
,-r \.'i i 1 1 ,.,-b rook ; : i r, ! I School, College of Dudc-^e and Hapervi 1 1 c Community 
;;i<;!i ii, tile Chicago A me. (‘.larri:-, I b 7 C ) . 

Ancllier c.irecr guidance approach is the u'ie of 0.1^. j f»:ml r.iedi.a . 

i any hevit.e or equi pr..e.n t which is used io transiiii L i n . orme 1 1 on 
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u. i nr t :i c;i by means or a book i s usually << tepid c.xl o . r i citn l 
* _ ik . cj or;-; r.:. jor problems wi lIi this i urn. r i rs t , the 
i. c ,.bie to use the wri t ten me t c r i a 1 s ei the r. because nc 
^ c;. race or because he is not motivated to do so. Has i cully, written 
r.v.teri; is are quite useful for disseminating invo.-:;v.t icn but they are 
juju , successful in arousing interest or motivating s tuc.cn ts . 

A:jfJ ! *s madia include r-dio and recordings. With these media, the 
usv.r is net required to be i iterate. They can be effectively used to 
s ti lev a interest. A comparison con be ftw.de between these madia and the 
audio-visual media, such as television and films. Audio media 
have the advantage of being loss expansive. They are also equally 
effective in communicating information unless the information describes 
manual tasks or deals with concepts which, are not familiar to too user. 

Audi o- vi s uni media include television and films. It has been 
previously mentioned that the visual aspect of these media is useful if 
the concepts to be learned are new to the user. There seems to be. 
no difference in the effectiveness of films and television. A choice 
between the two should depend on such factors as cost and ease of use. 
Television tends to cost more, but is more flexible because it uiIoas 
fo r f o v i s i on of the info nvso t i o i » . 

There arc several examples of the use of media in career guidance. 
I5r.n croft rooorts the use of video tape to provide information about 
cntiy jo-. in a number of job clusters, l.c. secretarial, food, retailing, 
and automotive; technology to high school students' to communicate infor- 
mation about the job cluster, to encourage them to remain in school -and 
to motivate them to think about job training. Disadvantaged minority 
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Robert L. Darcy 
Colorado State University 

In this brief introduction to the Economics component of Ohio’s proposed 
Career Development Program, K-12, I shall sketch the background and rationale 
for including a study of the economic system in the program, suggest some major 
guidelines, and identify specific goals to be achieved through the economics 
component and the overall program. 

Economics and the World of Work . Any educational program that includes 
the term "career" or "occupation" in its title (e.g. , career education, career 
development, occupational education, occupational information, etc.) is obviously 
concerned with the world of work. And this world is inseparable from the economic 
world because work — defined as "human, effort devoted to production" -- is part 
of the economic process. This process involves employing human and non-human 
resources to produce goods and services intended to meet human needs. However, 
the world of work takes in more than just economics. One’s occupation and em- 
ployment experience not only serves the two economic functions of earning income 
and helping produce goods and services. Work also helps meet two non-economic 
functions: satisfying certain social and psychological needs of man and con- 

tributing to his overall human development. 

Work takes place within the context of an economic and social system. Young 
people need to develop an understanding of the socio-economic context in which 
they will spend one-third of their waking hours for perhaps lj.0 years of their 
life — in part so they will have the information and broad understanding necessary 
to make wise career decisions, and in part so they will not feel alienated from 
this important aspect of their social environment. Powerful forces are at work 
shaping our lives: technological advance, economic growth, the changing man- 

power market, changes in economic and social values, urbanization, population 
increase, industrial innovation, displacement of workers with obsolete skills, 



/ 



t )O.Liticaiization of economic life, new developments in education and tr ainin g, 
environmental changes that influence the quality of employment and of life, and 
others. 

One of the functions currently performed by work makes it crucial in the 
persoanl lives and career planning of every boy and girl: in a market-type 

veconomy, the chief source of income is earnings (wages, salaries, other payment 

/ 

for human effort devoted to production). And to qualify for high and secure 
earnings, a worker must be able to bring two things to the manpower market — 
productive ability, and a willingness to apply that ability in a job situation. 
Without valuable "human capital" embodied in a worker's labor power, and a 
functional set of attitudes and motivation, success in the world of work is 
impossible. The point is worth repeating: workers participating in the U.S. 

labor force during the 1970 s » 1980s, and beyond must have something valuable 
to bring to the manpower market — labor power that is enriched with substantial 
investments in human capital (education, health, motivation, mobility, etc.) — 
and they must have a functional set of work-related attitudes and values that 
provides the motivation to put his productive potential into action. Some 
basic principles of economics can help students understand why the manpower 
market operates the way that it does — what determines the number of jobs 
available in the nation, why it is that particular employers will hire more 
or fewer workers, what wages are paid, what these wages are worth in real pur- 
chasing power, and what the general conditions of employment will be. Based 
on this understanding they can either "accept" the system, "reject" it, or — 
in most cases — participate in efforts to modify and improve it to better 
' meet the needs of men and women in their capaoity as workers so the quality 
of their lives will be enhanced. 

General Considerations . The question arises: How much economic education 

can and should be included in the Career Development Program? A related question 
is: What kind of economics should be inoluded? The latter question doesn't 
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microeconomics, Keynesian macroeconomics, American Institutionalism, Republican 
economics, Democratic economics, etc. The question to be decided involves the 
point of view that would be most appropriate for approaching a study of the 
American economy. There are perhaps four strong possibilities. First, the eco- 
nomics component could be approached from the viewpoint of the concepts, prin- 
ciples, information, decision-making skills required by the consumer . Secondly, 
the viewpoint of the business finn could be adopted — the "profit-investment- 
growth" emphasis. Third, economics cculd be approached from the viewpoint of 
what the well-informed citizen needs to know in order to assume his responsi- 
bilities as a decision maker of local, state, and national economic issues. 
Finally, the study of economics could be approached from the point of view of 

f 

the worker, or income-earner. A blend of the first and fourth viewpoint, which 
can be labeled "Personal Economics" is a possibility. 

Two relevant criteria for selecting an approach would be the amount of 
time available in the program for economic education, and a judgement about 
the most effective learning strategy in terms of the overall objectives of the 
Career Development Program. If time permitted, I would recommend the Personal 
Economics approach, in which emphasis is given to both the earning of income in 
a person’s capacity as worker, and the disposition of income (spending, saving, 
"personal money management") in the person’s capacity as consumer# While some 
"citizen" economics and "business" economics would be included, the major treat- 
ment of these economic roles would properly be left to the social studies and 
business education curricula. 

Within the framework of the Personal Economics approach, students should 
acquira a working knowledge of the American economy; they should develop basic 
skills in the use of economic principles, statistics and history; and they should 
learn and be able to apply the five-step method of reasoning (similar to the 
procedure included in the Decision-Making oomponent). By focusing attention on 
these three elements of eoonomio education, students will be able to add new 
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the primary, intermediate, junior high, and senior high school years. Adding ' 
depth and breadth to the understanding of the structure of economics, analytical 
techniques, and a method of reasoning should prove to be a sound educational 
strategy that fits well with the notion of a K - 12 career development program. 

•What specifically does this threefold approaoh to economic literacy entail? 
To develop a working knowledge of the economy, the student can be aided by ex- 
ploring the structure of the discipline of economics. To the extent that this 
structure is clearly perceived and accurately drawn, it represents a useful way 
of describing how the TJ.S. economy works. To illustrate: Economics is^ defined 

as the study of how society organizes to develop, conserve, and use its human and 
non-human resources to satisfy wants. What are the forces that interact in the 
economy to determine the overall level of production, the composition of output, 
and the distribution of income? Specifically, in today's American economy, what 
factors determine the level of Gross National Product; the mix of consumer goods, 
investment goods, and public (government) services?; and the income shares that 
go to millions of families and individuals that make up American society? One 
useful answer to this question is that Resources (human resources, capital, and 
natural resources); Technology (tool-making and tool-using knowledge); and 
Institutions (established patterns of social behavior, or coordinating mechanisms) 
all interact to determine the performance of the economy. 

Moving to the second dimension of economic literacy -- the techniques of 
analysis — what are the principles, statistical measures, and historical insights 
that can help a student to think more clearly about economic issues and the 
world of work? One principle is "productivity" — the basis for employing workers 
and dete rmin i n g what wage can be paid. An important statistical measure is Gross 
National Product — the market value of the total production of goods and ser- 
vices during the year. Other measures are the unemployment rate, the index of 
consumer prices, employment projection, weekly earnings, and the rate of economic 
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know the facts of economio life. With respect to history, a knowledge of what 
problems and solutions have been enoountered regarding cyclical and structural 
unemployment, inflation, poverty, and the like can help students to understand 
the changing nature of our economic system and to see the need for institutional 
adjustments to meet human needs in the future. 

The third dimension of economic literacy is the five-step method in economic 
reasoning , or problem solving. This method has great potential for aiding in 
personal decisions conoeming educational development, occupational choice, ca- 
reer planning, and consumer financial management. The five steps involve: 1st, 

Defining the Problem (e.g. , What career shall I choose?); 2nd, Identifying Goals 
(e.g. , What do I want from my career in terms of income, personal satisfaction, 
social recognition, eto.); Considering Alternative Measures for Achieving 

Goals (e.g., formal schooling, on-the-job training, etc.); l*th, Analyzing the 

Consequences of Alternative Measures (e.g., the costs, benefits, and other 

/ 

effects of enrolling in a post-high school technical institute, etc.); and £th, 
Choosing the best solution in light of the stated goals. 

These three dim ensions of economic literacy and competence oan be developed 
sequentially from the primary grades through senior high school, with continuity 
and practical applications. 

A basic consideration to bear continuously in mind in developing the economics 
component of a career education program is that the outcomes — understanding, 
skills, attitudes, and behavior — should make a significant and observable dif- 
ference in the students. Economic education, along with the other five components 

in Ohio 1 s Career Development Program should provide a human development experience 

/ 

that will enhance both the production capability of human ^resources coming out 
of the schools and the level of understanding that young people have concerning 
the world of work and broader socio-economio environment in which, they will live. 
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Major Goals . The goals of the euoj>oi.Lj.eL ■ ■. , j.wn o parallel the dimensions 
of economic literacy and competence identified in the preceding section. Spe- 
cifically, they are listed below. Students should acquire intellectual under- 
standing, functional attitudes, and behavioral skills with respect to each of 
the following: 

1. How the U.S. economy is organized and how it functions: a mixture of 
the market mechanism (e.g. , circular flow of resource inputs, output, 
and money payments) and of government decisions; of competition and 
concentrations of market power (e.g., in business corporations and 
labor unions). 

2. Role of the manpower market in influencing the development of human 
resources, allocating workers to particular industries and occupations, 
distributing income to individuals and families, and helping men and 
women meet certain non-economic needs through employment. 

3. Factors that determine the demand for manpower (e.g. r the total number 
of jobs and employment opportunities in particular industries, occupa- 
tions, geographic areas, etc.) — total spending by consumers, busi- 
ness, and government; physical productivity of workers; technological 
and product innovations; sales demand and prices; programs of job 
creation. 

Factors that determine the supply of manpower: population size and 

characteristics; labor force participation: investment in "human 

capital" sp.ch as schooling, health, counseling, upgrade-'training. 

5>. Factors that influence the structure and efficiency of the manpower 
market itself: information on job vacancies, system for placing 

workers on jobs, equal employment opportunities, mobility of workers, 
provision for unemployment insurance benefits. 

6. Help students see that every economio system must make decisions about 
the production of goods and services (how much and what to produce) 
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all nations are organized in the same way to answer their questions. 
Examples: The TJ.S. relies to a great extent on individual decision 

making expressed through markets , the U.S.S.R. engages in comprehensive 
government planning , the U.K. and Scandinavian countries have adopted 
a "middle way" with greater government involvement in determining em- 
ployment, production, and income polioies. 

7. Features and speoific programs included in the rapidly evolving aotive 
manpower policy (public and private) including the role of the TJ.S. 
Training and Employment Service and the State Employment Security 
Agencies in helping young people, the disadvantaged and others become 
employable, obtain and hold jobs, upgrade skills, and secure earnings 
and satisfaction from work. 

8. Meaning and implications of the principle of marginal productivity as 
an explanation of employment and wages in the private-enterprise sector 
of our market economy. 

9. Importance of total spending in the market -- by consumers, business, 
and government — as the major dete rminan t of total employment, pro- 
duction, income, and the general level of prices. 

10. The nature of technology and automation, and the causes and effects of 
technological change — stimulating productivity and economic growth; 
placing, replacing, and displacing workers; influencing social values 
and institutional adjustments. 

11. Education and other forma of "human capital" and a souroe of eoonomio 
growth and determinants of individual incomes. 

12. Encouraging students to perceive their own schooling as a process whereby 
they and society are investing in their own human resource development — 
using productive resources (teachers' services, school facilities, their 
own time and energy) to accumulate "human oapital" in the four of the 



basic "CCMG" skills: Communication (English and speech olasses), 

Calculation (math and office skills), Manual dexterity (trade and 

industrial courses), Group organization and personal relations. 

♦ 

13. Awareness of the variety of jobs available in the American economy; 
composition of the labor force in terms of occupations, industries, 
age, sex, race, class of worker, educational attainment, etc.; and 
employment projections to 1980 and beyond — including an understanding 
of how productivity and income growth induce such ohanges in employ- 
ment. 

The above list of major goals for the economics component is not exhaustive. 
Phillip Powell, Director of the M. H. Russell Center for Economic Education in 
Arkansas, has prepared a list of economics lessons from our program, Manpower 
and Economic Education , that constitutes a core of basic economics appropriate 
for junior and senior high school students interested in viewing the world of 
work in the perspective of the socio-economic systems — and copies of that list 
are available. The list also suggests other lessons from the Manpower and 
Economic Education text that might be useful in implementing the other five 
components of Ohio’s Career Development Program. 

In closing, let me underscore the case for including economic education in 
a Career Development Program by quoting from a paper that hopefully will appear 
sometime soon in the OCCUPATIONAL OUTLOOK QUARTERLY under the title "The Need 
for Vorld-of-Vork Education": 

"To do something, you have to know something. To participate 
successfully in the economic system as a worker and a wage-earner— 
and to help adapt and improve the system when necessary — an in- 
dividual must 'understand the structure and operation of the system, 
and its effect on the life of man. It seems to me just as mistaken 
to turn American youth out into our modem industrial world without 
instructing them in some fundamentals of its values, institutions, 
procedures, opportunities, and challenges as it would have been 
for the fishermen of Gloucester 1J?0 years ago to send their sons 
to sea with no knowledge of marine weather, fish, boats, bait, 
tackle and ocean lore. Without an understanding of the marine en- 
vironment, Gloucester youth would have perished. Without and 
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work and live today, young men and women simply can't be ex- 
pected to function effectively and meaningfully — as workers, 
and as human beings who feel competence, self-confidence, self- 
esteem, and a sense of identity and participation." 



Robert L. Darcy 
Colorado State University 
RLD:ekb 
June 1|, 1971 




